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ADA WAYLAND. 


“T wisn I had a brother!’ exclaimed Ada‘ 
Wayland, and a passionate burst of tears followed : 
the expression of her wish. 

She was seated on a low cushion, in an elegant- $ 
ly furnished apartment, surrounded by every little ‘ 
luxury that so much contributes to female happi- 
ness, while the song of her plumed favorites, and < 
the fragrance of a wilderness of rare flowers came : 
sweetly upon the air, borne through the window of 
her apartment, giving an indescribable harmony 
to the soft refinement of the place; but by her 
who could command all these they were unheeded, 
and she continued to weep bitter tears of wounded ; 
affection, vexation, and regret. 

“Oh, that I had some one to love as I am capa-\ 
ble of loving !” she continued. ‘ Then even these | 
cold ones would be dearer to me, and I could be-‘ 
stow upon them the unimpassioned attentions they 
require while they repulse my love. Oh, for some « 
one to appreciate me for myself; to love me for 
my love, and not alone for the bright but fearful 
gift which God has given me ; for the mere display ; 
of powers and sentiments which they neither ap-‘ 
preciate nor understand. How proud are our; 
parents of their children—the eldest perfect in her 
beauty—the youngest richly gifted in her intellect. 
But they do not know how great a happiness they ‘ 
are casting away—how carelessly they are crush- ; 
ing the perfume from the heart-flowers of their: 
children ; how cruelly they are fettering the spirit { 
of their gifted one, and scattering to the winds the 
richness that might distil like incense upon the ‘ 
altar of their own home. They call me wayward, } 
and I know I must seem so at times, but did they 
understand me, how gentle would they find my ‘ 
now unbending spirit. Oh! that I might exchange < 
my ill-fated genius for such gentle graces as my < 
sister’s, then might I win love, the boon my heart $ 
is breaking for. But no; can she love as J—no, ‘ 
no, beauty is an idle gift; I must win love as I< 
am, and be suffered to yield up the might and < 
strength of my own deep spirit.” 

The door softly unclosed, and Stella Wayland ‘ 
glided into the room. 

“* What, in tears, Ada!”’ she cried, clasping her ¢ 
arms around her sister’s form. “I hope you are ; 
not vexed love; you know mamma is only anxious $ 


: 4 


ner 


‘ smilingly. 


‘listen to them? 


for your appearance to-night, and that you shall 
for once forsake your simple style, which I am 


sure is very sweet and pretty; but just to please 


ma, you know, love.” 
looked into her sister’s 


And the gay creature 
face with a child-like 


‘ sweetness quite irresistible. 


“ Ah! dear Stella, you are a kind, sweet sister, 
much better than the fretful Ada; but to think of 
me dressed as you are, decked out in all the tin- 
selry of fashion; why, Stella, how would I seem? 


‘I should blush every moment at the mockery.” 


“I too, shall be tempted to call youa naughty 
girl, if you keep on in this way,” said Stella, 
“You are always calling yourself 
ugly, when you know you can be much more at- 
tractive than your fair little sister, whom all the 
foolish beaux call Bellissama! Do you think I 
No indeed, my eyes and ears are 
continally wandering to where my plain sister 


(stands; wishing I had her splendid eyes, lofty 


brow, and proud lip; and envying her the com- 
pany ‘of all these learned and traveled gentlemen 
who are so devoted to her. Come, love, you shall 
win one to-night.” 

‘You are a dear little flatterer,”’ said Ada, with 
a pensive smile; “but although I cannot think as 
you do, I will try and think so for once, and as- 
sume graces which are not mine.” 

“ There now, that’s a good girl,” said Stella, 
kissing Ada’s cheek—we will go now to our 
dressing- room, and you shall see what a beautiful 
dress ma has got for you.” 

Throwing an arm around her gentle sister, Ada 
went with her to their chamber, and while they 
are robing each other, we will glance a moment 
at their parents. 

Mr. Wayland was a man of wealth and a 
scholar; too much engrossed in his love of books 
to give much attention to his daughters, though he 
was proud of their respective attractions, and not 
a little vain that his youngest, as he thought, had 
imbibed from him a love of letters. His asso- 
ciates were men of talent and learning, and to 


‘them he introduced his daughter, who though she 


enjoyed their society, had never yet discovered in 
the cold votaries of learning, that rich and origi- 
nal genius that could alone satisfy her. And 
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Ada’s mother—she was a woman of medium ta-}moment deepening the color of her cheeks to a 
lent, educated in the customs of the world, and fine blush, setting off the whiteness of her brow 
strenuous in their observance. She had taken | from which the fiush has faded, and every feature 
care that her daughters should have the best mas- beaming with delight; who shall say our Ada is 
ters in all the accomplishments of the day, intend- ‘not beautiful! Her form is one of the finest pro- 
ing to present to the world a pair of faultless‘ portions, and its symmetry betrayed to the best 
beings; for such she deemed those must be who\ ‘ possible ‘advantage by a tight bodice of green vel- 
had received from her so strict and correct a train- | } vet, while below, the heavy folds show the grace- 
ing. We shall see. ful outline of her figure, as they fall in rich 
The drawing-room door was thrown open, and § ‘drapery to her feet. The elevation of her white 
Stella appeared, leading in her really queenly sis-? and rounded arm, as it rests on that of her taller 
ter. ‘* Now, mamma, do n’t our Ada look beauti-? companion, gives a matchless grace to her atti- 
ful; better than ever I did, ma ?”’ she cried, with?tude. In her hand, gleaming with jewels, and 
gay delight. ‘ soft and small, isa bouquet of the choicest flowers, 
“Your sister looks very well to-night,” replied ‘ which seem to be the subject of their conversa- 
the matron, “ and is, I hope, now willing to yield { tion, for ever and anon another flower is selected 
to the superior taste of her mother. But I assure ; from the cluster, and then the voice of the man 
you she wil lbe first obliged to put aside that frown-) was low and soft, and Ada’s eyes beamed with a 
ing brow ere any one will recognize her beauty.” ‘ gentler light, until they were full of tears. A 
«Am I not very charming, too, mamma, in this } s dance was proposed, and Ada, accepting the stran- 
lovely dress ?”’ inquired Stella, who was able to? ger’s hand, glided like one inspired, through the 
anticipate the unpleasant feelings Ada would ex-} gay maze and among the glittering throng, for a 
perience, for she knew well the girl could not en-‘ congenial and supporting spirit was mingling with 
dure her mother’s cold manner of reproof. ‘hers, and she was beginning to enjoy a new exist- 
* You have evinced an excellent taste,’ ” replied ; ‘ence. The set broke up; and the dancers moved 
the mother, “and what is better, a spirit of com- off to give place to others, some lounging wherever 
pliance with the wishes of your parents, and the ‘ they could find a seat, others seeking the delicious 
usages of society; for what is a custom, must be breeze as it came laden with the perfume of the 
considered becoming.” ‘garden, and waving the tendrils of the vines that 
Then turning to Ada— Did I not tell you that‘ curtained the piazza; and among the latter were 
I expected you to wear that circlet of gems I pur-‘ our Ada and her companion. And again we ask, 
chased for this occasion? I believe. you would? is not our Ada beautiful? We have never seen 
forever wear nothing but a simple white rose-bud, ? her thus before. She has ever been the calm, cold, 
when gems are so becoming rich dark hair like? and often brilliant woman of genius; and some- 
yours. Go, Stella, and bring the box of jewels I> times, too, she was sad; but now, so soft, so 
brought home yesterday, and I will see whether‘ bright, so animated, she seems another being. 
my wishes are never to be obeyed.”’ ‘And he, the proud being by her side, is he ever 
Stella silently complied, and the wreath of?}thus? Oh, Ada! did you ask yourself this ques- 
white flowers were exchanged for the brilliant’ tion; did you think whether it was his wout to 
coronet, and Ada was commanded to survey he r=‘ speak thus to every one, or only to you? Was it 
self in the mirror, She tacitly obeyed, but the { your own burning spirit that called forth his, or is 
ill effect they gave to her crimsoned ‘brow caused his spirit as cold as his genius bright; and does 
a fresh burst of tears. >he call that beautiful glow upon thy cheeks that 
«Do you not see how unbecoming they are to’ when it fades it may leave it paler than before? 
me, and how much they show offa face that were } We cannot think so; and yet, Ada, did they who 
better screened from scrutiny?” asked Ada at‘should have studied thy spirit, know how strong 
length. (and lava-like the tide of passions and affections 
‘« You can do as you please about wearing them, } their coldness had restrained, did they know how 
but I shall remember your perversity,” answered ; deep the hoarded mine a stranger’s hand must dis- 
the mother with a frown, and with an air of of § cover, did they feel this, Ada, methinks they 
fended dignity she sailed out of the room. would have striven to open the fountain in their 
‘Tam much too wretched to enjoy this party, }own home, nor have left it to burst of its own op- 
and think I shall remain at home,” said Ada, put-‘ pressive fullness. 
ting aside the wreath, and adjusting the coronet- ~ Beautiful were those two beings, with faces 
Oh, yes! you will go, and be happy, too; I am? upturned in the soft moonlight; dangerously beau- 
certain you will. Perhaps you will meet some! tiful—and the scene too, was not without its 
one who will soon make you forget these unplea- ‘ effect. Strains of music came softly upon the ear, 
sant feelings,’ replied Stella. now rising in half audible whispers, and again 
“]T hope I may,” said Ada, half musingly, and} dying away into silence. Sentiment after senti- 
bathing her eyes, and trying to soothe the glow? ment was uttered and responded to, the wild 
npon her chee k and brow, she prepared to go. poetry of imagination and memory repeated, 
In a few moments they were on their way to‘ thoughts interchanged, and tastes compared ; their 
the house of their fashionable friends, who had? sudden and intimate knowledge of each other was 


given a large party in honor of a number of dis-} wonderful; yet no, it was not wonderful ; for his 
4 
> 


ween 


ew 


tinguished strangers, and once arrived, the plea-> 
sant greetings of their numerous acquaintances ) mind and heart, and hers the generous confidence, 
soon caused Ada to forget her disagreeable orna-‘so easily won to trustfulness; To Ada the time 
ments. The assembly was indeed brilliant, and} sped with a swiftness quite unaccountable, and 
the entertainment did honor to the giver. “And ‘when she found herself again within the solitude 
now we will notice Ada when she has forgotten‘ of her own chamber, the joyous tumult of her 
herself. Leaning upon the arm of a tall and hand-? feelings forbade all sleep until the daylight streaked 
some man, her large dark eyes raised to his, and; the sky. 

moist with happy emotion, the pleasures of the } Shall we follow her through the short and happy 


was the skill to unlock the hidden treasures of 
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period of a few months, during which she was? rated? Say, yourself, whether I am the husband 
drinking deep of the fountain of delicious happi-} of another; we loved not, there was no union*of 
ness brimming to her very lips? Shall we gaze} the spirit; the law could not separate us, but we 
upon the visions her fancy and her trust have} parted. Then must my life be cursed with this, 
formed? And can we behold the beautiful glow ; and Ada will you cast away a love that is mightier 
on her cheek, and the light in her eye, and yet not {than death. Oh, be mine! come with me now. 
guess the cause? Where were the guardians of } What care you that the world reproach us—what 
thy youth and thy peace, Ada, that they saw it‘ are they to such as us? Have you not told me in 
not until it was too late; and then, why did they our hours of confidence, of the yearning of your 
reproach thee with thy heart’s sweetest affection ?{ spirit for a love that was like your own, for the 
Should they not have averted this evil ere yet it? sympathy of a heart that could understand yours ; 
was too late? Ah! thou art thinking thus, as} think then of my years of restlessness, and remem- 
with thy face buried in thy dark hair, thou art‘ ber your own heart. Think of the sweet converse 
sitting in the chilly night air, beneath the cold $ of our love, of the lofty and pure images we have 
but starry sky, watching to see once more thy cherished. Were we not happy then, Ada, and 
chosen planet rise on thy childhood’s home. {may we not be happy again?” 
Coldly fall the reproaches of parents at this hour' A form sinks slowly upon the dewy grass; a 
of severest anguish; they move not the heart to( face, white as marble, is upraised, while the 
softness ; even the gentle tears of thy sister cannot ; mantle of dark disheveled hair is thrown back, 
melt the sternness with which their words have} the hands are clasped tightly, one single “ fare- 
inspired thee. What did they tell thee, Ada?‘ well” escapes those colorless lips, and Ada Way- 
That he was unworthy? Did they taunt thee that; land again stands by the side of Oscar Ashton. 
thou wouldst sacrifice thyself, with thy proud: Enough, enough; I go with you. Love I must 
genius and thy lofty pride, to a mere adventurer,> have. Without it life is worth nothing from its 
wondering their child could be so base? They) weariness—with it, I prize nothing in life, from 
were coals of fire upon thy heart, Ada; coals of! the superior power of love. There is fire in my 
fire in a gaping wound, and in the bitterness of} heart, perhaps wildness in my brain, but I go 
thine anguish didst thou reproach thy parents with with you, I am thine.” 
oe og 3 Why did they not warn thee if they _— 
thought him unworthy; and why, when the 7 
found thy happiness at stake did in not take thee; CHAPEER SECOND, 
to their own bosoms, and soothe away the grief} Two years from the time when Ada left her 
that was paling thy cheek and dimming thine{ home, and again she sits communiug with her 
eye? Why did they reproach thee for the grief thoughts. But now she asks not for love ; she has 
of thy strong spirit torn from its support, withered } enjoyed fully the wild and impassioned emotions 
and blighted? Is thy resolution taken? Ay,/of her strange, strong nature; and now another 
by thy tearless and flashing eye, by thy proud} cloud has darkened her horizon. Her face is pale 
posture, by thy calm and unwavering tone as thou and composed, and again a faint color flits over it, 
sayest * farewell” to these fair scenes; by these Sanda just perceptible tremor visits her proud lip. 
tokens, Ada, thou art going forth to brave the; What troubles thee, Ada Wayland?—now Ada 
world alone, and with thy single hand. But hush!} Ashton. Ah, we may see; for thou hast arisen and 
a step hath broken the stillness, and a form stands} art standing beside the couc& of thy husband, and 
in the uncertain light. Anda voice— there is a tear on thy cheek as thou dost press the 
“Oh, Ada! have I again met thee! But where-? aching brow of the txebriate! His eye uncloses, 
fore art thou here in the chilly night air, alone and } he sees thy silent grief, and hides his face for shame. 





ew 


unprotected ?” True to thyself, Ada, and just and right thy actions 
‘Ts it thou, Oscar Ashton. Question me not, { now, were they bestowed upon a worthier object. 
but wherefore art thou here ?”’ That soft and forgiving caress might win back a 


‘To linger near thee, to breathe the same at- ? fallen angel; but man, how shall he be recovered ? 
mosphere that thou breathest, to watch thy form} Thy gentleness hath humbled the proud man, but 
as it flits by the casement, and to curse myself, ‘ his spirit chafes against the humility thou art im- 
Ada, for the misery I have brought upon thee.” {posing upon him, and he will not answer thee, 

“ Thou hast no need to curse thyself, thou shalt} Ada; thy kind remonstrances are felt, but lost 
have sufficient of evil in the time to come, with-$ upon their subject, and again must thou endure the 
out thine own reproaches.” ‘trial of wasted love. Leave him to his feverish 

“‘Nay, Ada, spare me. Listen to me and I will’ slumbers, Ada, there is work for thee in thine 
tell you all. That I am the husband of another ; own heart, need of all thy strength to support thy 
in the eyes of the world, I admit; but in the sight sinking faith. 
of heaven we are not wedded. For an error of) It is a beautiful provision that we can feel the 
my early youth my father forced this marriage } sorrows of others as well as our own, and Ada 
upon me; in vain were remonstrances, grief or} hath found in it a blessing. The suffering and 
threats; I was married; my bride discovered my } the afflicted every where know Ada Ashton; her 
aversion; our life became to us a hell, and we se-} charity hath relieved the wants of many, and her 
parated; for years we have not met, and I know; voice soothed away the grief of many a breaking 
not but she is the bride of another, rumor says she heart, and even now is she called forth on her er- 
is, but I shall never seek to know. I have roved > rand of mercy; called to smooth the pillow of one 
from land to land; have seen life in all its variety } dying in want, in misery, and among strangers. 
of forms, have met the noble and the lowly, the Upon a pallet in one of the humble cottages of the 
gifted and the good, have mourned my cheerless { village, was stretched the emaciated form of a fe- 
destiny, and lastly, Ada, have I met you, to love, } male, upon whose features were stilt visible the 
to worship, and though I have wronged you in so} remains of beauty, and on whose cheek, and in 
long concealing from you the truth, yet must I be } whose eye the destroyer had placed his parting 
forever miserable, Ada; must we be forever sepa-} light. Beside her sits Ada, and at her feet, his 
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head resting on her lap, a beautiful boy of six {to false gods. But thou must arouse thee; they 
years. She is smoothing his curls, and ever and } who heard thee shriek know not yet the cause of 
anon bending her ear to catch the low breathing { {thy emotion, and thou hast yet a duty to perform, 
of the invalid. The moanings of the child for his $ i to soothe the spirit of the dying while thine own is 
mother have awakened her from her restless slum- § writhing in consuming fires. ” Arouse thee, Ada, 
ber, and she presses feebly the hand of her gentle { she knows not why you shrieked—she must not 
watcher ; then fixing her eyes, bright with parting ; ‘know. Thou hast a strong spirit and thou wilt 
life, upon Ada’s face, £ she faintly asks if she is a{do it; ay, thou art calm now, and beautiful in thy 


mother. Ada shook her head, and the invalid, 
gazing for a moment upon her sleeping child, said ; 
faintly— 

‘* Be a mother to this boy.” 

The gentle and assuring smile of Ada as she } 
bent down and kissed his cheek, seemed to give ‘ 


‘wondrous strength. With a fearful calmness is 
; thy duty done ; the death sigh of the young sufferer 
is breathed upon thy bosom, thy fingers close the 
soft blue eyes, and thy hand arranges the bright 
abundant hair. This done, the burial rites at- 
‘tended to, the stranger consigned to a stranger’s 


new life to the dying woman, and making an ef- (grave, and thou wilt then decide. 


fort to raise herself, she said with almost anima- 
tion, but sighing heavily— 


** To her who will befriend my child I will tell ; 


his mother’s brief but mournful history. When ; 


The husband of Ada sits in his apartment 
musing upon his wife. Why her coldness? Had 
his sternness repulsed her, and would she no more 
) Strive to win him back to his former manliness ? 


yet a child, I was taken to reside in the family of What means it? Ada never before tired in her 


a clergyman of the Episcopal church, where I en- 
joyed all the privileges and tenderness of an own: 
child. My guardian had a son, then in college, a } 


) exertions. Thy heart answers thee, but not the 


‘whole truth; thou shalt learn it soon. A child, a 
} beautiful boy, creeps to his side with a modest 


wild, but an intellectual and promising boy. We >and innocent grace, and lays his hand on the arm 


met at vacation, and a strong, but childish affec- ‘ 
tion sprang up between us, ‘which increased at 


lege, having finished his course—I was sixteen, he 
several years my senior. 

‘‘For a girl of my temperament he was a dan- 
gerous companion. To one, who like me wor- 
shiped all beautiful things in the moral or physical ; 
world, he was a God. Almost perfect in his 


‘of the musing man. He looks up, and before him 


; stands his wife, gazing alternately upon him and 
every meeting. At length he returned from col- } 


the child. W hy rushes the blood to his white 
brow; why stares his eye upon the child with 
such a gaze of astonishment? Seest any thing of 
the past or of the future in the innocent boy, Oscar 
Ashton? Wonder indeed! Thou didst never 
dream of this; even now it can scarcely be com- 
prehended ; yet the working of thy face shows that 


beauty, with all the elegance of natural and ac-)a strange feeling is in thy heart. Is he so like 


quired grace, a mind stored with bewitching ima- 
ginings, and an eloquence to express them, that ‘ 
surpassed all other beauties. He engrossed my 
every thought, governed my every action. Nor} 
did he seem less regardful of my happiness, for he 


i thyself, or like her; or is it instinct that startles 


thee? Dost thou shrink from the gaze of thy wife, 
as her eye rests coldly on thee? It is strange; 
strange that thou didst so soon understand the 
whole scene, so soon frame thy defense, before thou 


loved the wild enthusiasm of my nature, and de-} wert accused. And what wilt thou now do, Ada ? 
lighted in the power he held over me. I cannot Slowly advancing, she raises the child and places 


tell you all—my crimginal weakness—my shame, 
and remorse. We were married by the command 
of his father—by his command, I say, for his love 
seemed to have fled with my innocence; but mine, 
from its helplessness, was stronger than ever. 
But he could not endure it, he was altered—he 
loathed me, and I need not dwell upon the misery 
of both. Three months after our marriage he left 
me, without a word, without a farewell. Until > 
this I had shared my former home—now I could 








him in her husband’s arms— 

“Thy son, Oscar Ashton; thou art now his 
only parent; be kind to him. Farewell,” and she 
had turned from the spot. 

“Ada, Ada, why is this? Why do you say 
farewell to me ?” 

‘“T return to my home; this home can be no 
longer mine. Think not though I have lived thy 
wife, I could do so knowing what I nowdo. I 
have closed the eyes of your lawful wife in their 


not endure life within it, and I went forth upon} last sleep; have brought your child to you, and 


the world alone. This boy was born when I was 
far from home, friends, and comfort; dependent ; 
upon the charity of strangers; sick at heart, wish- 
ing for death. May his life be more happy than 
his mother’s. Since then we have lived by m 

feeble exertions—but they are over now, the in- 


now forsake with a blushing cheek the place I 
have so long occupied without a right to do so.” 

** Are you not my wife, Ada Ashton; were we 
not married ?°” 

‘“‘ Were you not once before married ?°? 

és And did not you know this; did I not tell you 


sidious worm of consumption has eaten out my } this.” 


life, and joyfully could I part with it but for him. 


“Ay, this much you told me; but that you 


I was on my way to my former home to leave yRlene forsook her—that you had a son—that she 


him there and die, but shall never reach it, and to} 


was dying of the consumption of the heart—that 


you I commit the charge. Be gentle to him for ) she was still your own wife, this did I not 
his dead mother’s sake, the time may come when} know.”’ 


his father, whose name he bears, will receive him 
as his son. Call him Oscar Ashton.” 


* And would you go forth from my home like 
a guilty thing, and let the world brand you with 


Why that bewildered look, that painful shriek, ) shame, when by remaining all things will be as 


and fainting form? He is thy husband’s child! } 
It were better for thee, Ada, that thou shouldst 


they have been ?” 
“‘] have greatly erred, and now must I reap 


never waken; better to sleep on sostill and peace-} the reward of my error; but not because I have 
ful as thou now art, than to recover but to feel }sinned must I continue to do so. And you, too; 
the consciousness of thy misery; to see thine al-}I need not say what you already know, but be- 
ready drooping idol shattered, thy worship given 5 fore you lies the path to virtue and forgiveness, 
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let not the future be like the past. Again fare- {bright flowers ; not less beautiful, but less life-like 
well.” ‘than they. 

Ada was gone, and the strong man bowed his ¢ The stars shone clear and cold, the dew glis- 
head and wept. Bitterly did he curse his early ; ‘tened on every leaf, and among her dark hair like 
career; deeply sorrow over his manhood’s sins; ‘diamonds; all was sadly beautiful without, all 
humbly repent his treatment of her, who though ‘ brightly gay within, but Ada heeded them not, 
she had gone astray from the path of rectitude { ‘she slept quietly, and without a dream to startle 
once, indeed, had ever been to him a saving and ‘her. 
ministering spirit, holding him back from the { The morning broke in beauty upon the earth, 
abyss of ruin with a strong but gentle hand, watch- ‘and all nature gave token of gladness. But in the 
ing his peace, blessing him with love. Why did very halls where mirth had reigned triumphant, 
he not remonstrate—why suffer her to leave him ? ( was heard the voice of wailing, and was hung the 
He had not a right to do so; he had sacrificed his‘ drapery of wo. Why hath gladness turned to 
right to entreat of her, and taking his child in his‘ mourning? They have found her still sleeping 
arms, he wept tears of such anguish as the heart { upon her cold bed, bedewed like the flowers, but 
of a strong proud man alone can feel. We will;not like them awaking to new life. Pale, and 
leave him to his grief and his resolutions for the { cold, and still she rested. They raised her—the 
future, and follow Ada. ‘crimson life-tide had ebbed away—she had burst 

Again Ada stands beneath the starry sky, and ‘a blood-vessel—Ada was dead. 
amid the scenes of her own home; but oh, with; Joy was exchanged for sorrow, the bridal attire 
how changed a heart. Here had she dreamed the ‘for mourning weeds, singing for wailing ; grief 
wild visions of love, that ever haunted her youth ; was every where—but most of all was grief in the 
here mused over their realization; here taken her‘ heart of one. He had come to claim a second 
farewell of her home, her friends, and peaceful-{ time as his bride, one who slept never to waken. 
ness. But she listens not now to the sigh of the ; He had come with strong purposes in his heart of 
night breeze as it rustles her disheveled hair;) good for the future, with a deep resolve. to be all 
there is music and reveling within the walls of: her first fancy pictured him, to regain lost confi- 
her father’s stately mansion, and an hundred‘dence—to be worthy. All was vain. Never 
lights are throwing their glare upon the garden , could a promise avail him any thing—never his 
where she stands; but they see her not, there is} love avail to re-awaken her. She was perished 
too much joy in that house to allow its inmates to ‘ like a blighted flower—he stil] stood like the oak, 
look upon sorrow. But why this festivity? She ‘riven and blackened by the lightnings of heaven, 
steals with light but feeble tread nearer to the (joyless, without life. 
scene, until from her position she can behold the; But the stillness of despair passed away, the 
company. And who among them all so fixes her) lethargy was gone, and now came the necessity 
attention? Leaning upon “the arm of one well-‘ for action. A few years passed away, and a new 
known to Ada—a friend of her youth, one who had} star shone in the galaxy of fame, a gifted name 
once loved her, but hopelessly—was Stella Way- | was going forth, praise was every where honoring 
land, the bridal-veil around her, and the orange-‘him, a people’s love encircling him, and Oscar 
flowers twining her hair. Were they not a beau-‘ Ashton had fulfilled the promise of his mighty 
tiful pair! The proud, happy bearing of the man, ¢ genius. 
and the sweet, blushing and trusting air of the} This would have been the fulfillment of thy 
bride. And just beyond these are another pair; ‘ dreams, Ada, and proud and happy wouldst thou 
but how different. A faint joy was visible in‘ have been to have witnessed this; but the reward 
their faces, but how much did that furrowed brow ‘ of thy transgression came upon thee too fearfully ; 
tell of an abiding grief in the heart of the father, ? (his repentance was too late, and he but burns a 
and the mournful and subdued expression of those } shining star to honor thy memory who didst save 
haughty features had not always belonged to the} him, even in death. A few years more, and he 
mother. Could Ada guess why ? The sickness too had gone down into silence, bequeathing to his 
of her heart answered her; she could gaze no boy his honors, his genius, and an example of vir- 
longer, her brain reeled, and Ada lay among the; (tue that shall make him a shining mark. 




















PROSERPINE. 


Suggested by seeing an exquisite work of Art, of the American sculptor Powers. 


‘‘ For see, the statue looks on thee !?”—EvuRIPIDEs’ ANDROMACHE. 


I. SA pleasant harmony for one whose lieart 
"T was night in Athens: but the moonlight bathed Was tranquil, and who felt no sacrilege 
The city in such radiance, that it seemed Tn marring thus that depth of quietness— 
Only a softer day. The distant sound That stillest, holiest time—a summer night, 


Of gushing fountains—trembling, breeze-borne swells ; ; Bright with the splendor of a full-orbed moon. 
Of music mingled with the songs of girls, ‘ 


And echoing laugh of children: the slow tread ‘ ° Yet one there was, who did not join the throng ; 
Of youth and maiden lingering on their way— } Upon whose ear the varied melodies, 

The ceaseless fall of countless, hurrying feet, And hum and murmur fell as heedlessly, 

And din of voices—all combined to weave j } As on the marble forms whose presence made 
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Most eloquent his chamber’s solitude. 

The essence of the all-pervading light 

Was hovering like a mystic spirit round, 

Waking the sculptured groups, and touching them 
With such a human look, that he who stood, 

In snowy tunic wrapped, beside them there, 
Unmoved and still, seemed statue-like as they. 


This day had seen fulfilled, beyond his thought, 
The long, life-vision that had haunted him 
With its bewildering beauty. Years had fled 
Since first that matchless face began to gaze 
Upon him from the marble: as it grew 
Beneath his hand to fairest symmetry, 

The charmed ideal deepened in his soul ; 

Until the being of his mind became 

The idol of his most religious love— 

His hope’s untiring theme. 


His nation’s faith, 
So vain yet beautiful, had all his heart. 
He shrank to hear the philosophic doubts 
Of sage and sophist whispered in the schools; 
And turned, with wounded feeling, from the cold, 
Deliberate unbelief of those who walked 
Amid the shades of academic groves. 
His was the docile child’s unreasoning creed— 
Content to trust, nor pause to question why. 
Olympus was a glory-haunted spot— 
The starry sky, the highway of the gods, 
And all the majesty of rolling clouds, 
The golden dust beneath their chariot-wheels! 


Thus strengthened, he continued, till the work, 
That fevered him with restlessness for years, 
Had reached its full completion. From his mind, 
O’erfraught with purest beauty, he had poured 
The rich conceptions forth; and bodied now, 
From the quintessence of their loveliness, 

Stood forth the heavenly form of Proserpine. 


The sculptor gazed enthralled ; and as he gazed, 
The thrilling marble seemed to animate, 

That to his fond belief the gods had given 

The inspiration which he had not dared, 
Promethean-like, to summon from the skies. 
The pensive forehead brightened to a smile— 
The pulsing veins along the chiseled throat, 

To him were visible—the rise and fall 

That stirred the drapery across the breast, 

Was surely nature’s throbbing! Ecstasy 
O’erwhelmed his senses, and with whirling brain, 
The enthusiast kneeled, a captive at the shrine 
His genius had created. On his head 

A hand was laid, in seeming, and low words 

Of gentle import fell upon his ear: 


“ Rejoice! rejoice! 
Thou son ofearth! The Cretan Jove hath given 
Unsought, the boon thou hast not asked of heaven, 
With uttered voice, 
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GARLAND 
Wan een eee een eee un eee" we 
Lest like the son of Japetus, thy prayer Dis 
Of proud request, be stifled in despair' Bu 
Fr 
“T come—I come— An 
A gladdened traveler from the Stygian shore, WwW 
To blest Olympus, where I seek once more, rv 
Mine early home— Be. 
To deify the stone that thou hast wrought, Of 
| With skill surpassing e’en Apollo’s thought. pe 
“Immortal Jove sae 
, : Co: 
Gave ne’er such gift to one of fleeting breath, M. 
} As thou to me hast given—a form which death re 
Nor change shall move— His 
> A fair creation free from all decay, Dis 
Though its creator’s self must pass away! pee 
Iss 
} “Thy heart hath nursed For 
A wasting fire, that naught could e’er repress, 
} That kept thee severed in thy loneliness; He 
; Thou couldst not burst An 
} The chains of that unconquerable will, Ber 
} That bound thee to the rock of purpose still! Inte 
‘ He 
“Thou hast thy meed Per 
In consummated hope—complete success The 
Is a deliverer strong as Hercules, An 
) And thou art freed— Of 
{ Freed from the burning dreams, which nnexpressed, Py 
Fed, like the vulture, ever in thy breast. ; y 
; "Mi 
“ But I who fanned, pe 
; Unseen the still indomitable flame, U 
> Shall pay thee with a world-exalted name ; i 
Till o’er the land 
’ Where gods have dwelt, shall breathe diviner air, 
Because the home of Phidias was there. 
¢ 
; “ Though dark and dim, 
’ My very being melt in doubt away— 
‘A sun-like glory’s clear and steady ray, 
Shall circle him, 
To whom the more than mortal power was given, 
That held the exiled goddess back from heaven!” 
5 _ \ 
The elysian dweller lingered still awhile, \ 


; Flower-gathering ’mid terrestrial fields and groves ; 
; But as she strayed too carelessly along, 

, Stern Ignorance, with all his demon train, 

§ O’ertook her in her thoughtless wanderings, 

And bore her hence to his Plutonian realm: 

} So through the winter of some ages dark, 

; Art walked abroad within our earth no more. 


II. 
Hail, western world! our own fair Attica! 
Already is thy brow with honors crowned, 
And yet they thicken round thee. Thou hast sons 


Who have thy glory in their inmost heart, 
‘And who in every luminous path are found, 
§ Competing with the foremost—not to win 
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Distinctions vain, wherewith to clothe themselves, , And with such fondness, that it were not strange 


But for a nobler purpose—to compel If to his eye the human countenance 

From halfreluctant lips the hard-earned praise, Should lose its remnant of divinity.— 

And only feel it precious when ’t is laid The halfaverted face—how passing fair! 

With children’s fondness, at their country’s feet. The smile that lingers round the curving mouth 


; With mournful meaning in its gentleness— 
A wanderer from the far Atlantic shore, 


Becomes a dweller by the classic side 

Of Arno—threads the pictured galleries, 

And sculptured halls, and lofiy palaces 

Of queenly Florence: muses, studies long— 
Converses closely with the mighty past— 
Marks the development of Nature’s forms; 
Learns how her muscles play, and even lays 
His finger on the pulses of her heart; 
Discourses thus with all that is sublime, 

And chaste and dignified, until his mind 

Is steeped in beauty, as the cups of flowers 
Found by the morning sun, surcharged with dew. 2 Ascend, successful master! further still 

The path that lies before thee—take the torch 
(Than Ceres’ brighter,) which thy genius lights 
At its own Etna fire, to guide thee on, 

And go, a spirit-traveler o’er the world, 

In tireless search of faultless excellence. 


The brow, as passionless as evening’s sky— 
The rounded cheek, that seems as it would yield 
Beneath the impress of a jfinger’s weight, 

Like childhood’s dimpled one—the wavy hair, 
Entwined in graceful folds—the circling braid 
Around the imperial head, and more than all, 
The chastened, woman’s look of tenderness, 
That pleads in every line, and longs to break 
The trembling silence of those breathing lips.— 
What marvel if this varied loveliness 

Should captive lead the sculptor’s heart for years! 


He seeks expression for his thronging thoughts, 
And writes them out in marble. Day by day, 
Beneath his plastic touch, the stone receives 
Intenser life; the spirit breathes within: 

He needs no more—the vision is complete— 
Perfection’s self is wholly satisfied. 

The exile is returned, the captive freed, 

And Proserpine, impersonation bright 

Of art and beauty, dwells on earth again! 


Outstrip the Grecian in his wondrous fame ; 
‘Shake in the grasp of Angelo the palm; 
Receive the chisel from Canova’s hand, 
And catch Thorwalsden’s mantle as it falls; 
Then, to complete thy triumph, turn from all 








Py starry night and in the broad, clear day— The grand magnificence of earthly’art— 
’Mid crowded streets and through his lonely hours, | Confessing that its most transcendant skill 
She still has followed, sweet and shadow-like, Is less than nothing laid beside His power, 
A living presence near him. He has pored Who fashioned with a word a perfect man, 
Upon her matchless lineaments so long, And breathed within the clay a living soul! 
I LOVE. : 





BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





I LovE The green array of magic bowers, 
The hermitage by nature planned, The mocking gale—ambrosial showers, 
Its crystal roof and floor of sand, Heaven’s pure gifts. 
Its golden arch with mystic gloom, 
And fragrant roses wild, that bloom 
Around its porch. 


I love 
The silver streams that gayly glide, 
The towering domes the horizon hide— 
The cool embow’ring shades between, 
Through many a glade and vista green ! 
The dryad’s home. a 


\ 

\ I love 

\The prickly thatch with moss o’ergrown, 
The whispering rill, whose current lone 
The ozier flings its wreaths aslant, 
And tiny crested halcyons haunt 


Its peaceful brink. 


4 

| 

I love 

} Tall cliffs illumined with the gleam 

} Of bright Aurora’s glowing beam— 

| The fleecy tribes that seek their fold— 
Empurpled clouds with skirts of gold, 

| And lightning’s glare. 

§ 


Ilove 
The chant of birds borne on the breeze— 
The dove’s responsive murmurs please-— 
And from the sheep-fold in the dell, 
Soft tinkling, chimes the wether’s bell, 
With silver tones. 


I Jove 
Imperial castle turret’s frown, 
And massy fanes of old renown 
To gaze secure with ardent eye, 
On gorgeous spoils of chivalry 4 
By valor won. 


I love 
The sparkling groves with foliage spread— 
The spangled mead with flowers o’erspread— 
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* Do, Uncle George,” said Adele Wellford, ‘do 
tell us something about your travels.” 

“ Do, uncle,” said Charles, a fine lad of four- 
teen, ‘“* you know, you always say a cold night, 
with the wind blowing to remind you how com-; 
fortable you are seated before a good blazing fire, » 
is just the night for a story; and I am sure you; 
have all of these to-night to your heart’s satisfac- 
tion; so now for your story.” 

“Oh do, dear uncle,” chimed in half a dozen$ 
little voices. 

‘‘ Tell me then, what shall it be about,’ said 
Mr. Wellford. 

*“‘ A love story,’’ said Emma. ‘ Something you 
have seen,” said Charles—and “any thing you: 
please,” said the others. 

“Well, my dear children, come and take your 
seats around the fire, and I will try to please you 
all. It shall be called—‘Constancy its Own 








society around, and become so enwrapt in his own 
thoughts that every thing passed unheeded by. 
One evening I had remained on the guard after the 
passengers had retired, the beauty of the night 
tempting me to forego sleep to enjoy the moon 
which was lighting up the shore in all its myste- 
rious beauty, unveiled by that mist which casts 
its mighty draperygaver all around—sometimes it 
is so dense that PAs nnot see a yard before you, 
but this night was clear and beautiful, such a one 
as lovers know how to value. Clarendon had been 
sitting beside me silent and abstracted; when I 
remarked to him that always when I looked upon 
the moon, it brought home and its associations 
vividly, before me, that I could almost weep for 
sadness. 

‘‘ He startled me by the energy of his reply. 

«©¢ And I, when I look upon her, and think of 
the past as witnessed by her, and still rolling on 


a ed 


Reward.’ in all her glory, unchanged by time, while I am 

“It was a bright and beautiful day, in the} hastening forward to I know not what, I am almost 
month of May, that I took passage at New Or-) maddened by the fears that fasten upon me. But, 
leans for Louisville. After bidding adieu to! Mr. Wellford, that you may judge of the cause I 
friends, I quietly seated myself to take a view of} have for my present inquietude, I will give you a 
my fellow travelers, and to make my observations} short sketch of my life; from your uniform kind- 
on matters and things. ‘ness toward me, I am sure of your sympathy. 

“ As far as I could judge, there was an hundred; ‘I was born in Boston, where my parents 
and fifty passengers, twenty-five of the number ‘held a high standing in society, but they were not 
being ladies. But among the gentlemen there wealthy. My father had given me every advan- 
was one who strongly excited my curiosity. He { tage in education, that I might push my own way 
was tall and well-proportioned, having dark hair) in the world, and at twenty-three I was head and 
and eyes, with a mouth that expressed strong de-$ confidential clerk in one of the richest mercantile 
termination. He kept aloof from all, as if he; establishments in the city, with a salary that gra- 
could not bear to give one moment to aught save? tified every wish of my heart. 
deep and intense thought. «¢¢Tt was at an evening party that I first became 

“Sometimes his brow would contract, and a ‘acquainted with Cecelia Armstrong. She was my 
dark and angry frown would alter his countenance : beau ideal personified, and all a woman should be 
fearfully; then as if the spirit of Hope had cast }—beautiful, without vanity; rich, without pride, 
all dark foreboding away, a smile would chase) and highly gifted without feeling her superiority. 
away all trace of bitter feeling, and he would sit; She was one that would quietly steal into your 
for hours calm and apparently happy in the future‘ heart without your knowing it, and when once 
he had been picturing to himself. At least so I } there, it was forever. 
read him, and from that moment I determined to? ‘‘She was from Virginia, on a visit to a friend, 
cultivate his acquaintance, if possible, for I had ;and soon became a general favorite in our circle, 
become deeply interested in him. :so that I had many opportunities of meeting her. 

‘One day I rendered him a slight service, and | In a short time I managed to dance with her oftener 
from that time we became quite intimate. He)}than any one else. If at a concert, exhibition of 
was standing on the guard of the boat, when turn- paintings, or elsewhere, she was my companion, 
ing suddenly around, his foot slipped, and he would; until I might say I seemed to live only in her 
have fallen and injured himself very much, if I{ presence. 
had not stretched forth my hand in time to save) ‘¢ But, alas! I was too soon to awake from my 
him. He thanked me in courteous terms for my} dream of happiness. It was a night such as this 
kindness, and handing me his card hoped we should } that I was waiting on her home, that she said to 
be better acquainted. me—‘ Mr. Clarendon, do you know that I received 

‘‘His name was Alfred Clarendon, and I owe to) a letter from father yesterday; he says he cannot 
him some of the pleasantest hours I passed on the} spare me any longer, and I leave here on Wed- 
Western river. His mind was richly stored, and{nesday. So you see I shall have to bid all my 
his taste for the beautiful in nature and art highly } kind friends adieu, and for the future visit them in 
cultivated, and withal, he possessed the rare gift} imagination only. But why, Mr. Clarendon, are 
of a rich flow of words to express his views and} you so silent? I had flattered myself that you 


feelings, that made him a complete master of con- 
versation. 
«‘ But still at times he would withdraw from the 


\ would be gallant enough to at least say you were 
a; 
«¢¢T had indeed been silent, for I felt as if I were 
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about to lose all I held most dear on earth, and ‘ance have crowned me with success, and I am 
when I did speak, it was to pour out my heart to now hastening forward to happiness, or to find 
her. She did not answer me, though I felt her every hope blasted forever. For her father pro- 
tremble as she leant upon my arm. At last I hibited any correspondence, saying if our love was 
said to her—‘ is Miss Armstrong so much offended : founded on the right basis, it would stand the test 
that she cannot deign to reply ?’ ‘of absence. So you see I am perfectly unac- 

**¢ Shall I ever forget her answer. She turned, quainted with all that has transpired. She has 
and looking up, her beautiful face glowing with been unto me a beacon star, lighting me on through 
the excitement of feeling, with the innocence and every toil with the hope of calling her mine, until 
truthfulness of her nature, she said—‘it is not I feel I could not bear a disappointment. Do you 
that, Alfred, for I love you as truly as you could wonder now at my anxiety when the thought will 
wish; but I fear my father will not give his con-' constantly obtrude, that perhaps she is lost to me 
sent to our union, and I can never marry in oppo- | forever.’ 
sition to his wish; but come home with me, and; ‘“ He ceased, and thus we sat for hours, each 
it may be you will find my fears groundless.’ ‘ wrapt in his own meditations. 

“« In short, I accompanied her home, and too! ‘ Suddenly we were aroused from our revery by 
soon was made to feel all the misery that man is ‘a sight that brought every compassionate feeling 
able to inflict. ‘of our nature into play. 

«<« Mr. Armstrong, after inquiring my circum-;} ‘ We had been keeping near the shore for some 
stances, politely declined my offer. 1 suppose, : time, for we were in the wide part of the river, 
pitying the distress his refusal occasioned, he in-; when we beheld one of the largest sized boats en- 
formed me of his motives. ‘Do not think, Mr. ‘ veloped in flames, about a mile from the shore. 
Clarendon,’ said he, ‘that Iam influenced by sel-; ‘One unaccustomed to the sight of these boats 
fishness or pride; but when I married, my pros- : at night would suppose them on fire, from the fur- 
pects were as bright as yours are now. Withan naces being exposed to view; indeed, to see the 
excellent situation, I had all that 1 could wish; firemen in their red-flannel shirts, some stirring 
but, alas! it did not last long. The firm I was: up the waning fire, while others cast fresh fuel to 
with broke, and I was thrown out of employ; the the flames, you would think you were having a 
times were dull, and I could not readily get an-: peep into the lower regions. 
other situation. Oh, sir, may you never know} “ But now there was no mistaking the scene be- 
what I then suffered. To see the wife of your;:fore us. There were the passengers coliected on 
bosom deprived of every indulgence to which she’ the upper-guards, while the fiery element as it 
had been accustomed, with a family increasing } were, making a ladder of every thing in its way, 
around you, while your means were decreasing ‘ was fast approaching that mass of human beings, 
daily, and all this borne patiently and unmurmur- ‘ soon to enwrap them in its destructive embrace. 
ingly for you; all this I have endured—when by a} ‘In an instant Alfred Clarendon was all acti- 
turn in the wheel of fortune, I had an offer made} vity—he aroused the captain and we instantly 
me to engage in business, which has made me a‘made for their rescue. We soon came near 
wealthy man; but I determined that no daughter ) enough to receive all that could jump into our 
of mine should marry any one unable to support { boat, “for we dared not approach too near for fear 
her independently.’ ‘ of meeting the same fate. And now did Claren- 

‘“<¢ He ceased, and for a moment I was unable to : don display the nobleness of his nature. He would 
speak. I then asked him if Cecelia was aware of } ) single out, as with an eagle’s eye, the most help- 


his determination. ‘less, and taking them in his arms, spring from the 
‘«<« He said she was. ‘ burning vessel, and placing them on deck, again 
‘‘¢T asked to be permitted to speak to her for a ‘ and again return for others, until all at-last seemed 
few moments. ) in safety. 


‘‘¢ He rang the bell, and ordered the servant to; ‘ We were just about leaving the vessel to her 
tell Miss Armstrong he wished to see her in the: fate, when a young lady slowly issued from the 
library. Methinks I see her now as she entered, ) cabin, and as if paralized with fear, she seemed 
dressed in white, with her face as pale almost as’ : incapable of moving. Again Clarendon sprang 
her dress; but there was a calmness and deter- ‘ forward, and now at the imminent hazard of his 
mination in her manner that I had never seen‘ life, he ascended the burning boat, and quick as 
before. ‘ lightning he caught her in his arms, and in a few 

«She approached me, and looking up sorrow- } moments again stood in safety among us. 
fully, she said—‘ I suppose, dearest Alfred, I am } “He bore her onward to the ladies’ cabin, and 
sent for to bid you adieu;’ and then turning to Mr.} laid her in one of the berths; ; then hastening for 
Armstrong, ‘and now, father, hear my firm re- | water, he bathed her face and hands with it until 
solve—as long as you live, I will never marry } she recovered, for she had fainted. 

Mr. Clarendon without that wealth which alone } “TI had closely followed him, and had been 
stands between us, but never attempt to persuade ; : watching his proceedings for some time. When I 
me to marry another.’ Her voice was very low, } looked upon the lady I did not wonder at his 
but every word sounded forth clear and distinct. } anxiety, for as she lay there in her pure white 
For a moment there was unbroken silence. } night- dress, I thought she was as lovely a being as 

“‘¢Instantly my resolution was taken. I had; {T ever beheld. As for Clarendon, he seemed per- 
received an offer of partnership from af uncle in? fectly unconscious of all save the beautiful girl 
New Orleans, but would not accept it on account’ before him. In a few moments she recovered, and 
of the climate ; but now, any place for me with ‘ opening her eyes, fixed them upon her preserver— 
the prospect of wealth, and I determined at once ; from the agitation that shook her frame, # thought 
to embrace it. I explained my plan to Cecelia, {she would again relapse into forgetfulness, but in 
pressed her to my heart, and imprinting one last ; ‘pe short time she recovered, and I found that she 
kiss upon her cheek, tore myself away. > was the Miss Armstrong to whom Clarendon was 

“*¢ Five years of unremitted toil and persever- } so devotedly attached In a short time she was 
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perfectly recovered, and able to give an account ; sprung from my berth instantly, but must have 
of all that had transpired during their separation. {fainted from fright. I must have slightly reco- 
«¢¢It was many, many months before I became ; vered, for feeling very much oppressed, I endea- 
reconciled to your absence. Iwas harassed con- } vored to reach the guard, when some one caught 
tinually by doubts and fears, until (and she looked } me in his arms and thus placed me insafety. You 
up archly into his face,) I began to measure yours know to whom I am indebted,’ and she cast on 
love by that which filled my own heart, and from} him a look beaming with love and gratitude, 
that time I bade farewell to all anxiety. } which I thought fully repaid him for al] his 
““¢ About eighteen months after you left I lost } danger. 
my mother; the ensuing winter my two sisters; ‘ And now her cousins were sought for and in- 
were married, one to a wealthy Englishman, the } troduced, and a pleasant party we formed. Miss 
other to a rich merchant from New York, and then } Armstrong was delighted with the scenery. She 
I was left the sole companion of my father. I) particularly admired a species of moss which at- 
had several very advantageous offers, but my fa-} taching itself to some of the loftiest trees, would 
ther left me free to accept or reject them as I\ hang from the branches, completely covering 
pleased. Indeed, I sometimes thought he regret-{ them with a mantle of green—the effect was in- 
ted he had been so strict in enforcing his determi- > deed beautiful, but what is there that does not 
nation, but never made any remark upon the sub-} appear to greater advantage when enjoyed with 
ject, until just before his death he called me to} those we love. 
him, and said perhaps he had erred in his judg- ‘«¢ But to come to a conclusion, their plans were 
ment, but if so, it had been from motives of affec- {soon arranged. Mr. Clarendon had an uncle at 
tion. ¢ And now, Cecelia,’ said he, ‘I shall leave » Cincinnati, and hither they determined to proceed 
you independent. Your Cousin Frank and his'and have the marriage ceremony performed by 
wife are going to New Orleans—it is my wish that him; they politely insisted on my accompanying 
you go with them, and if you find Mr. Clarendon ; them, which I did, and they are one of the happiest 
unchanged, you have my free consent to marry at} couples with whose friendship I am blessed, and 
once.’ And thus was I on my way to seek you.) they are the same Mr. and Mrs. Clarendon that 
At the time of the dreadful accident I wasawaken-} little Emma admires so much. Now who will 
ed by my cousin, who bade me follow him. I say that constancy shall not have its reward.” 





CELOTA. 





BY T. H. CHIVRES, M. D. 





I did seem in God’s own presence, 

In the realm of peaceful pleasance, 

Like our first-born Eden-peasants, 
In the days of Long Ago. 


Serary-FAcED was my Celuta, 

Meekly mild her angel-beauty— 

Doing good she deemed her duty— 
Loving all she wished to know ; 

All God’s highest, holiest nature, 

Was expressed in this sweet creature— 

Heaven’s own face lived in each feature 
In the days of Long Ago. 


Grief, not age, has made me hoary ; 

Death has left my whole soul sorry! 

This, my blue-eyed morning-glory! 
Thou dost more than truly know; 

But the hopes that we now cherish 

In our hearts shall never perish, 

Till an Eden there shall flourish, 
As in days of Long Ago. 


BABB oe" 


On the Asphodelian meadows, 

In the cool refreshing shadows 

Of the trees of God, we made us 
Beds of flowers as white as snow, 

Where we lay, while on before us 

Flew the angel-hours in chorus, 

Making all the air odorous 


In the days of Long Ago. 


How my soul doth long to meet thee! 

With what rapture could I greet thee! 

Yielding lest I should entreat thee 
With my soul’s deep overflow— 

In the flower-embalmed abysses 

Of the Eden wildernesses, 

Filled with Heaven’s immortal blisses, 
As in days of Long Ago. 


Like some cygnet silver-breasted, 

In the rushes newly nested— 

Or, like Moses when he rested, 
Cradled on the wave below; 

So my head lay on the pillow 

Of thy bosom’s milky billow 

Underneath the weeping-willow, 
In the days of Long Ago. 


As the glorified Orion 
From the mount that he did die on, 
Saw the Pleiades of Zion 

Clad in garments white as snow, 
Up in Heaven in glory pining— 
Through my tears (deep grief divining.) 
I now see the far-off shining 

Of the days of Long Ago. 


There, with watchful eyes beholding 
God’s sweet Eden-flower unfolding 
All her radiant beauty, holding 

To the cross of Christ below ; 
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A STORY OF THE HAUNTED HOUSE OF NEW ORLEANS. 





BY *‘ MOONSHINE.”’ 





‘¢ We are such stuff as dreams are made of.”»—TEmpEstT. 


TaxinG the old adage as true, “that a good {tial submission than other heathens, and offer sa- 
story will bear twice telling,” I would call the; crifices to it not only of health and happiness dur- 
reader’s attention to a house, which from its noto- ‘ j ing this life, but of all hopes to secure the glorious 
riety abroad, and the superstitious veneration with : ‘ prospect hereafter. 
which it is held at home, renders it an object to; Since we have left him sitting in his back room 
which the “ curious’”’ that visit us are soon con- in deep meditation, a gentleman has appeared in 
ducted. This house has excited much wonder in‘ the front part of his office, who stamps loudly and 
the minds of many who have looked upon it, ; impatiently. He drops the poker with which he 
particularly our speculative neighbors of the West, : ‘has been stirring the dying embers before him— 
who laugh at the idea that a fine house, in a de- ‘ rises hastily and looks through the glass-door to 
sirable part of our city, has not been able, under satisfy himself that he is wanted—enters the front 
the long-standing proffer “of rent free,” to obtain‘ part of the house, and taking the stranger by the 
atenant. It has also been the theme of many: hand, shakes it cordially, as he politely invites 
witty remarks called forth in the minds of its less{ him to walk back to the fire. They are scarcely 
credulous visiters, who have gazed upon its crum-‘ seated before the stranger puts the following 
bling walls and turned to leave the spot with the { question to him, which leads them into close con- 
common saying of “I wish they would give it to} versation— 
me, J would live in it in spite of the ghosts.” Yet{ ‘ Well, Mr. Ferrend, did you find the necessary 
notwithstanding these fearless boasts, there are { witnesses.”’ 
many persons (and some too who have ees, “Yes, sir,” replied he; “I have with much dif- 
known to give vent to their valor in the above \ ficulty obtained them. The cost was much more 
words,) living in less eligible parts of the city, | than I at first anticipated, but they are staunch 
paying high rents, and the Haunted House remains { fellows, and will stick to us to the last. I thought 
uninhabited, as it ever has since the circumstances ‘ it w ould be best at once to enlist the services of 
I am about to narrate happened within its walls. , trusty persons on whom we may rely, rather than 
I would apprise the reader that there has been se- cemploy the common hireling, who aiter he is paid 
veral ingenious stories fabricated upon the legends} would betray us for a sors.’ 
concerning this house, but it appears to me that ‘ “This was right enough,” replied the stranger, 
the « fabricators” have not put themselves to any ¢ ‘but will they risk, without an advance of money, 
inconvenience to obtain facts for the ground-work. < our doubtful success.”’ 

I have therefore troubled myself to search for as; ‘Yes, sir, they will. The charge is a little 
much of the truth as can be obtained with regard to‘ more, but then upon such terms we can afford to 
it, and have prepared this sketch that it may go‘ pay it.” 

down the stream of time divested of a cumbrous; “'T rue—have you the will about you? There 
weight of fiction, which may sink the truth of its ; is but little probability that any one will*come 
history forever. , unawares upon us this rough morning, and I will 

It has been about thirty years ago since Mon-‘ again peruse it.” 
sieur Jacques Ferrend sat quietly in the back‘ ” Monsieur Jacques Ferrend arose, took from his 
room of his shop, a small frame building situated { pocket a small key, which unlocked a drawer ina 
in St. Ann street. It was a cold morning in? miserable-looking old desk that stood in the room, 
January, and as the wind whistled without, he $ out of which he took a large brass key, and went 
drew his chair nearer his fire, which was spark- ‘to an iron-knobbed chest which stood covered 
ling in a small grate plastered in the chimney of with trumpery in the corner of the room. Getting 
his room. At the time we look upon him, he is; in front of it, so the stranger could not observe 
in deep study, and that the subject on which he } how he mov ed the knobs to find the key-hole, he 
reflects is to affect him nearly, is evident from his‘ opened it and took forth a paper stamped with 
uneasiness. I have only been enabled to obtain { seals and carefully folded, which he handed to the 
that portion of the life of this worthy personage ; stranger. and then took his seat again by the fire. 
which relates to the subject before us; much of) It will suffice to say that this paper purported 
the balance is involved in mystery, and as it con-‘ to be the last will and testament of the deceased 
cerns us but little, the reader must be satisfied; owner of the house and lot whose singular history 
with a hasty glance at his personal appearance. ; we are now considering. In this document was 

Monsieur Jacques Ferrend, notary public, or as} set forth, first—that my dear friend, Jacques Fer- 
some pretend to say, attorney-at-law, was a gen-‘ rend, shal] administer on my estate; that he shall 
tleman of ordinary stature, of age about forty-five, : act toward my children as a parent; advise, pro- 
thick-set, but possessing all the “ vivacite’”’ pecu-? tect, and educate them as he shall think proper, 
liar to the French character. Like other heathens ; untii one of my daughters become married, when 
to be met with quite as frequently in civilized} the administration shall fall into her husband’s 
and enlightened. communities as in savage life, § hands, &c. There were many other “ items,” all 
Monsieur Jacques Ferrend’s god was an idol of gold, ; tending to secure more firmly to “‘ my dear friend, 
to which he would bow down with more reveren- Jacques Ferrend,” full power to act as he should 
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ed reading this document, and glanced at the{case of the success of their enterprise,) he rest- 
names of the witnesses, as he re-folded it and? lessly moved about in his chair—placed the poker 
handed it back to the man of the house. which he held in his hand, by the side of the grate, 
«‘ This man,” said he, pointing to the name of/and thrusting his hands into his breeches pockets, 
the first witness, “‘I know well; he is a true and he gazed intently on the face of the stranger. The 
trustworthy fellow. I knew him fifteen years ago {look was full of meaning, which the stranger soon 
as one of the “ free company” that cruised in the? interpreted to indicate as plainly as looks can, the 
Gulf. Diego Pinard may be relied upon in any$ pithy words of the impatient listener, of ‘ well, 
service; but his comrade here, I have never heard and what comes next?’ Anticipating this ques- 
of before.’’ tion in case of longer silence, the stranger con- 
“IT can vouch for his capacity for business,’’ { tinued— 
retorted the man of the house. “I have had him? «Nothing criminal—a mere stratagem, in the 
engaged before in exploits, and have put his ho- perpetration of which the law cannot reach us. I 
nesty to the test repeatedly, but have never yet {will reflect more upon it,” said he, as he rose from 
found it wanting. It is true that he enters into; his seat and walked to the door; “I must ascer- 
‘‘ business” more reluctantly than he formerly did, } tain, too, whether it can be carried into execution ; 
and it is said that he has joined the church and af- ‘if it can, I will let you know what it is at our 
fects a pious life, but for this I am persuaded he ‘next meeting.” 
has a good motive, and is in consequence, excusa-{ So saying, he lifted the latch of the door, bade 
ble. Iam certain that the amount [ have offered} the man of the house good morning, and walked 
him, with the prospect of more, will entirely se- out. 
cure his affection for us.” After conducting the stranger to the front-door, 
‘This is all‘very good,” replied the stranger. § (who, to prevent confusion, we will call Captain 
‘*‘ What remains now to be done is this—you go McDonald, to which name he answered whilst in 
to the house this evening—inform the young la- the city,) Mr. Jacques Ferrend resumed his seat 
dies of the important—the sacred duty imposed} by the grate of his counting-room, and soon re- 
upon you by the dispensation of Divine Provi-{ lapsed into the same train of thought with which 
dence, which has placed their father in the grave {his mind was occupied when Captain McDonald 
—speak of the deep interest you will take in their } entered his office. 
welfare and happiness—that you will asa parent} The old wooden-clock on the mantel, ticked off 
be ever ready to advise and counsel them—that ‘the time, striking the hours as they came. ‘The 
you hope they will confide in you as such; andj wind blew, and it rained a drizzling rain all the 
when you find that all the preliminaries are ar-} evening; there was in consequence but few per- 
ranged to secure your success, return and we will } sons in the streets, and none who required the bu- 
meet here from time to time, in order that we may } siness-like services of Monsieur Ferrend ; he there- 
each know what the other has done, and that we {fore sat uninterrupted in his thoughtful mood until 





may act in concert.”’ his clock struck three, when he got up, pulled his 
‘Tn all I do, sir, I shall first get your advice,” ‘rusty hat over his eyes, caught up his umbrella, 
replied Monsieur Jacques Ferrend. ‘and after he had secured his back-door, walked 


“<J,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ will continue to pay ; out, muttering something to himself in his native 
my addresses to Leonora, and shall hope under ; tongue, scarce audible; which (as we have his 
this new state of affairs to be more successful in} mind open before us,) may be thus translated— 
my suit; for now that the old man her father is “If I succeed in this lama made man. _ | shall 
out of the way, I have reason to believe her sister { have at this one stroke acquired an independent 
will favor the match; and as the future brilliant (fortune, and may retire with it to the peaceful 
career I have marked out for myself depends alone } banks of the Rhine, and live the balance of my 
on the caprice of a fickle girl, I think I can bring} days in uninterrupted happiness. But if I fail! 
art to nature’s aid and win her.”’ gas think not of it; the task is easy, and I must 

‘¢ There is no doubt of your success, sir,’’ added { nerve every energy to perform it.” 

Monsieur Ferrend, “ for there is but little danger? So saying, he locked his door, and took his way 
that the authenticity of the will will ever be ques- to the house of his deceased friend. Approaching 
tioned, and if it is, you know you are ready with ‘the house, he met an old negro in the yard, who 
the other two witnesses to swear to it.’’ (informed him that the young ladies were in the 

‘Not so loud,” said the stranger, as he got up{ upper story; he therefore walked in without any 
and went to the glass door, to see that no one was ) ceremony (for he had frequently visited the house 
in the front part of the house. during its master’s life, and was well acquainted 

“Now I have given it out,’? said Monsieur} with the family,) he ascended the steps to the 
Ferrend, “so that it may come to the ear of the } upper story. Leonore, the youngest daughter, was 
boy she affects to love, that she is unwell, } unwell; upon Amelia therefore devolved the task 
and not to be seen. He has not in consequence } of entertaining Monsieur Jacques Ferrend, who 
been to see her for several days.” was scarcely seated in the richly-furnished parlor 

‘I will use this to advantage,” said the stran- {of the house before he made known the object of 
ger. ‘A stratagem has just occurred to me, by ; his visit. 
which we may remove him out of the way en-) He said he was fully aware of the importance 
tirely.”’ ‘of the duty that had devolved upon him—that he 

It immediately occurred to the man of the house ; would use every honest means to acquit himself 
that his client would next propose some horrid } of the task honorably—he doubted not that they 
act, in the perpetration of which, (owing to a cer- ) would fully appreciate the deep interest he would 
tain qualm of conscience,) he would not be willing } take for their welfare and happiness—and he hoped 
to assist him. In indicating this feeling (which 5 they would always confide in him as a parent. 
he did not give utterance to, in fear he should lose After the worthy gentleman had (to his heart’s 








the reward, or the fee, which had been previously } satisfaction) displayed his friend-like philanthropic 
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enthusiasm (which it took him some time to do, | Much was said by Monsieur Jacques Ferrend 
oan ran Maa 2 catalogue of — fr this er sa _ gg a yy D ssnge 
made use of by those very humane persons, who (the conversation Amelia disclosed to him the 
yh opr ex yet tweety ic a to reg he peer cagA > wy" the 
it. melia thanked him kindly for the uninter- }captain had been visiting the house for a long 
ested friendship he appeared to manifest in ee he was encouraged by her father, and 
= econ emg and she then gave hima brief { that = var rem axa naga s hand, but 
statement of their present situation. S was tsdainfully rejected by her. pon gaining 
“It is true, sir,” said she, “we are now alone ¢ this information Monsieur Ferrend began to think 
in the world, without friends or relations to com- {doubtfully of his success, for he did not know 
fort us in our distress; no one to cheer us in this } until now that the captain had been refused by 
unhappy hour. Our kind father is no longer here to ; Leonora, and so he could say nothing more for his 
advise us, and I feel it a great consolation indeed, client after hearing so much urged by Amelia 
that you, sir, for whom he always had respect, (against him. q 
have been appointed to administer on his estate,{ The sun had set when the conference ended, so 
and protect us in our helpless condition. Leonora s Monsieur Ferrend arose as he remarked “that it 
is much distressed—she weeps almost without in-{ was getting late’’—assuring her that he would 
termission. Shortly before father was taken ill, call frequently to see them, he walked toward the 
she disclosed to him her love for Alonzo—who had { door, bade her good evening, and took his way 
a been visiting pap _ his np ete to to oe office. a - — 6 he — wed 
seonora—was encouraged by her—won her affec- { captain anxionsly waiting his return; so the fron 
tions, and they became plighted in love. Their {door was unlocked, and locked as they went in. 
passion for each other had been daily gaining! The captain listened attentively to Monsieur 
strength, when Leonora disclosed it to father, ex- | Jacques Ferrend as he ran through his conversa- 
pecting at once to gain his consent to their mar- (tion with Amelia, and then passed his comments 
— — — it, urging as his reason for so in ny th age success 7 —_ per ad 
doing, a ‘difference in rank.’? Ah, dear sister! I} ‘ The first thing now to be done,” said the cap- 
pitied her—I wept for her—prayed for her, and $ tain, after he had heard Monsieur Ferrend atten- 
strove to teach her to forget Alonzo; but, alas! all ‘tively through his account of his conference with 
I have done has been productive of no good; she Amelia, (with which we are already acquainted, ) 
i and prea pernan 3 and refuses to par- +. is, — have —— said, to — love-sick 
icipate with me in any recreation or enjoyment. } boy, Alonzo ave given due deliberation to 
I feared to disclose to father the truth of her mise- ‘the stratagem that occurred to me this morning, 
rable situation, which had I done, I am sure his ‘and I think it is the best that can bedevised. To 
generous heart would have been at once thrown (carry it into execution I have already prepared 
open to receive Alonzo as his son; for he is in {some powders, which the scheming mind of Diego, 
every respect worthy of her he loves. Time passed } is to manage to get down him unawares. This he 
off in this way, and Leonora’s melancholy began ‘can do, for he is intimate with the servants of the 
at times to merge into insanity. She kept her{boy’s employer. The powder I speak of will 
room, and would permit no one to approach her‘ have a tendency to weaken and debilitate him, 
except myself. I at length told father the cause { without any other injurious effect. When they 
of her indisposition, and informed him of the rava- ‘have operated my design is to have a note, which 
ges it was fast making, as well on her mind as(I shall prepare, purporting to be from Leonora, 
body, and as he thought me strongly in favor of} requesting the pleasure of his company at the 
the match, he would answer me carelessly— never { house, some evening which shall be named in the 
mind, child, she will soon forget him.’ _Under § note. This I will manage to have him obtain in 
these circumstances father has been taken ill, and }a‘mysterious manner, after the medicine which he 
suddenly removed from us; and since his death: shall have taken produces the desired effect. At 
poo _" — = gage agg to —_ 4 scmaga oe — es and lurk — 
over her a e time. Captain McDonald has‘ the house, enveloped in a sheet, to represent the 
been to see us several times since father’s death, ( ghost of her father. If Diego plays his part well 
but he is a cold, unfeeling man. I do not like? this will certainly have the effect [ desire, and if 
him—he has proffered his advice’ as a friend of | my rival visits the house after this (which I think 
father’s, but finding that his company is not agree-} he will not,) it will only be as a lack-witted fool, 
able, and that his advice is uncalled for, his visits and he will be discarded out of my way. I will 
are not so frequent as they were.’’ {then seize my lovely prize, and to secure the 
‘‘T have but slight acquaintance with the cap-‘ management of the estate, it shall be so arranged 
tain,” replied Monsieur Jacques Ferrend, who‘ that Amelia will have to marry Diego to keep up 
shook his head and shrugged up his shoulders upon )the honor of the family. Then Monsieur Fer- 
hearing this declaration from Amelia, whom the { rend,” cried he, clapping the worthy gentleman 
captain had supposed would favor his suit. ‘He hon the shoulder, in a jocular manner, ‘ you shall 
stands high in the evty—I can say nothing as to} have your rich reward as administrator of the 
his motives, but from the little dealing I have had } estate.” 
with him, I came to the conclusion that he is a} It was a dark gloomy night when Alonzo, in 
tough, blunt fellow, little calculated to please, but ( obedience to the request set forth in a fair note 
who nevertheless may be a very honest, honorable ; which he had received that evening, wended his 








man.”? ‘ way to the lonely mansion of ‘ the sisters,” there 
To this eulogy on the captain’s character, Ame-{to gaze once more, with a lover’s enthusiasm, 
lia said— (upon the sweet countenance of his plighted bride. 


“It is quite probable, sir, that all you say for} The streets of the city were deserted—only here 
him is true; but from my first acquaintance with‘$and there could be seen one of the “garde de 
him I formed a prejudice against him, which Ii nuit,” as he silently walked his “beat,” in per- 
hardly think will ever be shaken.” {formance of his duty. Alonzo had not proceeded 

5 
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far on his way before a scene that was presented } The chord was at once snapt asunder. “ Vil- 
to his view, as he passed along, altered the whole ; lain!” cried Alonzo, as he rushed at him, a being 
train of thought with which his mind was occu-‘ void of reason, ‘‘who are you—speak! I care 
piea. In the lower story of a smal! house in St. ‘not where you come from, or on what mission you 
Philip street, lay the corpse of a man enshrouded ; were sent; stand till I approach you, and by the 
for the grave. According to custom, on the table { Gods, material or immaterial, I’]] wreak my ven- 
upon which he lay, was arranged a number of ’ ’ eance on ye.”’ So saying, he rushed furiously at 
lighted candles, which threw their flickering light ‘him, but Diego eluded him and escaped unhurt. 
about the apartment, and shed a dim lustre on the ¢ Poor Alonzo, what remains to be said of him 
rigid features of the lifeless body. There sat a (can be summed up ina few words. His distem- 
lovely daughter—her head rested upon her arm, ‘ per rapidly grew worse until he became a com- 
on the back of the chair upon which she was sit- ‘plete maniac. In his wild moods, he would rave 
ting—her bosom heaved with the mind’s emotion, ‘ for Leonora, and say her spirit haunted him. He 
as the tears gathered in her large black-eyes and { would frequently creep to the house (previous to 
coursed over a faultless face, impressed with ‘her death and after) to see her, fantastically deco- 
beauty and with innocence. And here the widow ° rated with weeds and flowers. The sisters were 
overcome with grief. A sweet little boy stood ‘ ‘ persuaded by Monsieur Jacques Ferrend that he 
by her side, endeavoring in his playful mood to was about to be married to a lady in the opposite 
divert the attention of his mother from the me- | ‘end of the city, and as Amelia believed it, and 
lancholy scene before her. He knew not bow ‘never looked for him to see them again, he was 
much his destiny was affected Simple and inno- ; not noticed in his altered appearance “when either 
cent childhood! he could not think his father of them saw him lurking about the house; for if 
would go away to leave them and never come ‘he was observed at all, it was only as a stranger. 
back. Dead? he knew no meaning for the word. | He was treated kindly ‘by all who knew him, ‘but 
Alonzo's imaginative mind was immediately set no one ever conjectured the cause of his derange- 
to work. ‘* What a contrast,’’ said he, ‘* between} ment. From his “raving” it was known to be a 
the mother, the daughter, and the child, to the {love affair, and this is all that was known with 
husband and father, as he lies co!d and motion- } regard to it. He slept in the day time, for the 
less; and this group to the friends—formal friends ‘ reason, as he said, that some one wanted to mur- 
who are here in obedience alone to the laws of {der him every night; and it is said that for a long 
custom, and sit here and there about the room, time previous to the death of Leonora and the re- 
laughing and joking unconcernedly. Alonzo stop- } moval of Amelia, he lived alone in the basement 
ped for a few moments before the door to gaze ‘story of the haunted house, for it became entirely 
upon this scene, and then passed on; but he was ;deserted. ‘The sisters confined themselves to the 
now instinctively led to the house of the sisters, }upper-story ; so the surplus furniture was sold, and 
for his mind was busily engaged in contemplating ‘the balance removed above, according to the ad- 
the scene he had just witnessed: ‘Is this the end ) vice of Monsieur Jacques Ferrend, the adminis- 
of man? does he live to dream awhile and die? : trator. 
and there an end? Or is there an immortal spark, But did he and Captain McDonald succeed in 
within him? If so, where reigns it after death? (their plan? No. Diego was sent to violate the 
Creeps it ‘i’ the winds invisible,’ or does it scorn ; chastity of Amelia, but never returned to his em- 
the earth and mount to regions higher?’ Putting : ; ployers. Alonzo met him near the house—whe- 
such questions to himself, and endeavoring to;ther he knew him or not we cannot determine. 
solve the answers to them, he lifted the latch of ‘It will suffice to say he watched him—observed 
the garden-gate, and walked in; for he had now /him to enter the garden—he followed him until 
arrived at the place of his destination. ‘ Diego entered the house, and had noiselessly as- 
Along the path leading to the house were many ‘ ‘ cended half- way up the steps to the second story, 
trees, devoid of their foliage. This Diego was aware } when Alonzo rushed after him with a short iron 
of, and he had posted himself behind one of them, ‘rod which he caught up as he passed through the 
and was impatiently waiting the arrival of his yard. The maniac was upon him in a second— 
victim. He had a white handkerchief bound ; he grasped him by the throat—Diego made a strug- 
round his head, and a white sheet was thrown : gle to get away, but he was doomed, and justly 
over his shoulders, and pinned at the neck. ‘doomed. The maniac hit him several times over 
Alonzo had just shut the gate behind him, when ‘the head with the iron rod, and hurled him head- 
Diego spoke ina tone scarce audible, demanding ; long to the bottom of the steps. 
‘- who comes there.” } It was a late hour of the night, and the sisters 
Alonzo did not see any thing, but his blood ; were not awakened by the noise, for it was sud- 
seemed to congeal within him, for his mind was ‘den and quick over. The old negro woman was 
as fully prepared to be ‘‘ worked upon’’ as Cap- ‘ ‘awakened, but when she heard the voice of ‘ Poor 
tain McDonald could have desired it; not only ; Tom,” she was satisfied that nothing could go 
from the nervous irritability into which he had been ; wrong, and was again asleep in a few minutes. I 
thrown by the drugs which he had unconsciously ° shall not inquire whether the maniac knew what 
taken, but from the scene in St. Philip street, and ‘ he did, or whether he knew who his victim was. 
the thoughts into which he had been led from look- ' | Without (at that time) getting a light to see, he 
ing on the ghost-like appearance of the corpse (dragged him to another apartment of the house, 
To the question put by the material spirit, of ‘took up some planks in the floor, and with the 
‘““who comes there,’? Alonzo tremblingly stam-: kitchen shovel scooped out a hole wherein he hud- 
mered forth his name. Upon this Diego changed | \ dled the villain coffinless. 
his position, so as to discover to him some part; Leonora never left the upper-story, where she 
of his ghost-like appearance, and in a deep and | was attended by the ricketty old negro woman 
hollow | tone of voice said— ‘above alluded to, until she drank a poisonous 
‘‘Have I not told thee that Leonora was not ‘ draught and expired. 
for ye?” . Amelia disappeared, and it is believed was sent 
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ing off by orders of the administrator, (with forged {the dying confession of the second witness to the 
are credentials.) Captain McDonald was forced to? forged will. He died about ten years ago, ina 
rou leave soon after the murder of Diego, for fear of ) miserable hovel in the suburbs of the city, which 
the detection, and this too without his prize; and ifs‘ hovel’? went under the title of a coffee-house, a ; ue 
n- he is not dead, he may now be found a lawless} boarding-house, and a house of entertainment; wo 
at scoundrel in the Gulf. Monsieur Jacques Fer-? the landlady of which, now living in better cir- 
. rend was forced from the same fear to leave New} cumstances, has told me that he related the sub- 
im Orleans for France, or some other country, witha stance of my story previous to his death, in pre- 
m- guilty conscience to haunt him through life, and‘ sence of herself and two other persons; and as 
ym- this, too, without the ten thousand which the cap-‘ she says, he died reproaching himself for ever 
ave tain had agreed to give him in case of success. ? having any thing to do with it. 
He To crown the whole, all that this worthy person-{ If there are any of the skeptical who read this, 
to age was worth, was at that time so invested, that‘ and who have it in their power to satisfy them- 
cO- he could not in his haste, realize the money on it; ‘ selves, let them go to the haunted house about the 
ere he had therefore to leave his business in the hands? time that “spirits stir and ghosts break up their 
he of an attorney, who soon ‘“‘ wound up his affairs,” ;.graves,’’ and if they do not see strange beings: of 
site and appropriated the money to his own use. ‘another world, and hear such noises as ghosts are 
and Thus ends the most correct story of the Haunted; known to make, why then I will acknowledge my 
was House of New Orieans. The greater part of it is; story is fabulous. 
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add To ‘Oh, say not Woman’s Lot is hard.” 
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re- 
1ent 
rely BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 
the 
and 
ad- 
inis- Litre knowest thou of woman’s lot, ; And finds herself a trampled slave, 
In life’s dark rugged ways, ) Despised, oppressed, and poor ; 
d in Where wearily with broken-heart ‘ Who shudders as her husband’s step 
the Full many a weeper strays. Comes faltering to the door. 
ea Little knowest thou of woman’s lot, ” 
line. Within whose heart have died Oh, very bitter is her lot! ; 
rved The buds of Hope, the flowers of Love, ; Combining all of grief, 
until The laurel wreath of Pride. | Shame, want, toil, and the utter wo, 
_ That may not hope relief. 
area Whose heart lies cold and desolate Little thou knowest of woman’s lot 
the Upon the altar-stone, Unless thou hast been forth 
nd— Where young Love’s fragrant fire has left Amongst the sick, the destitute, 
trug- Black, bitter ashes strown; And wicked of the earth. ; 
astly Above whose spirit darkly rolls 
m4 Afiliction’s turbid stream, Girlhood may deem that woman’s life 
Chiding amid the scattered wrecks ¢ Is one long summer day; 
sters Of girlhood’s brilliant dreams. | That he who kneels before her now 
sud- Will worship there alway. 
was Little thou knowest of woman’s lot | But woman who hath proved her lot f 
“pee Within the humble shed, _As God and man ordain, | 
s. I Who hears amid her slavish toil Knows, that to her is meeted out 
what Her children cry for bread. Submission, care, and pain. 4 
was. Who, while her very soul is faint a. 
e, he With life-consuming care, Yes—woman’s lot is always hard, 
ae Lifts her wet eyes and clasps her hands, For she is doomed to bear 
took. But finds no words for prayer. Burdens that man could not sustain, 
Of love, and pain, and care. 
> she Of her whose maiden heart was given, Man hath not felt—he cannot feel 
oman In faith and fervent trust, , The agony and wo, 
ee To one who seemed all good and pure, That mingle with the dearest bliss 
— And generous and just: ? A woman’s heart can know. 
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A DREAM. 





BY J. T- RHODES. 





On a beautiful Sabbath afternoon in the month ; ed and elaborately ornamented gold, whose bright- 
of June, fatigued with the labor of the preceding ; ness gave a bright, clear and celestial light to the 
week, and tired of my seat in the porch-veranda, | whole city, was the king of the city, whose coun- 
] ages a “Go — the ene was pee mananas eg 
walks of my lawn. Here and there among the, his delight at the happiness and joy around him. 
shrubbery I caught the sight of a faded flower, ' Before him wasa ponderous book, with seals of great 
pee = a one walk I on a - be re — y aac _ pn anager en 
in fu oom and teeming with the busy bees‘ upon thousands and thousands of thousands, who 
who were making their entrance and exit among { were singing and praising Him who to them wasall 
the beauteous flowers; and being naturally of a? inal]. Casting my eyesaround to relieve them from 
sedate turn of mind, I fell into a musing train of { the intensity of the light, I beheld groups of happy 
erg until pe ate ay se an — a. ‘ are Mt tgs —— . wo Saag ne Pager dy 
ed by young and thrifty locusts, and seating my- (and which to my mind appeared to be in the rela- 
selfina rustic chair covered with a cushion, and ) tion of father and mother, sister and brother. Be- 
the back of the on curved to enable the sitter to} wildered with the beauties and glories which sur- 
obtain a comfortable and reposing position. AsSrounded me, I turned to my companion and 
I said before, I had seated myself in this chair {asked—‘ What city is this, and who are:its inha- 
= — 7 —— ae a sen - This city," says she, - -_ the 
changes in the life of man—in which respect he New Jerusalem. ie King upon the Throne is 
so resembled the flowers which I had passed; Christ the Son of God! who on account of the sins 
now dwelling upon the miseries to which all are ‘of men, who were estranged from and ait emnity 
subject, and now considering that it was a just’ with God his Father, in order to redeem them 
and deserved punishment for sin; now thinking? from that sin, and reconcile his Father’s justice 
of the — 1 pomnatagees nog and sufferings { with man’s transgression, descended to the earth 
men are called upon to endure in this life, and‘ and was there put to death. The happiness of the 
the certainty of greater punishment after death—{ people of this city is caused by their; unity of 
then thinking of God’s justice and mercy in not ¢ feelings and spirits, as they all are children of 
destroying the whole race of men for their sins. ‘God redeemed by Christ, innocent and holy; and 
In this way I rer gg to reflect upon the mise- § being thus holy they are entirely free from every 
ries to which flesh is heir, when at length I fell‘ misery which pertains to the children of men; but 
— a pe rang ac a ger “| “4 vt a go hence, for I have yet another scene 

ections. Suddenly oug € e hand, ? to show you. 

the soft and delicate hand of a female laid gently} And while she yet spoke, I felt myself borne 
on my — while m4 angel’s voice whispered } away in a contrary direction from the one in 
in my ear, ‘*Come with me’’—~in such accents{ which we had come, and soon the opening of a 
(and at the same time a lovely smile played over} horrible pit (the blackness and thick darkness of 
her features) that I could not, even if I had wish- which terrified me) appeared before me, and 
ed, have refused to accompany her. Without § looking down into the horrible chasm, I beheld 
knowing how, I found myself rising slowly from } the king of this evil place exulting at the misery, 
the earth, which was soon left far beneath me, } the writhing, the suffering, and the pain of those 
while I, enraptured with the variety and novelty } who were burning in a lake of fire and brimstone 
of the — ereant, forgot it as 7} below him; while his sarcastic and hellish smile 
as if I had never known it or its inhabitants.{ welcomed each comer from the other world. 
Ascending thus, at last we arrived at a beautiful { Disgusted and terrified, I said to my companion— 
country, the borders of which were surrounded {‘‘ Let us go, for I cannot look upon this scene 
by streams of water as transparent as glass, over‘ without shuddering.’? ‘‘ This place,” says she, 
which the angel conducted me. Atadistance from‘ ‘is hel]—the king is called Satan; who first wins 
me I prperety — city, the gates of which the hearts of men, which are naturally inclined to 
were of solid gold, and whose massy posts were; his wishes, and having won them, drags: them to 
- rev most pms? gor no age ye ed ged this horrible place to rg at and exult ever their 
iighly ornamented, and within I cou ear the‘ not resisting temptation before it was ‘too late. 
sounds of joy and rejoicing. While I stood struck ¢ Would you wish,” continued she, “to eseape from 
with bape at the “et — me, the angel ats this pit—seek to become acquainted with Christ 
icletior a6 that SeiAGla He” Woes toe dagwer-lhape it Wid, Aad thie, UeADN thine tetapt yon, 

e . Upo nswer-‘ hope in him, and then, though Sata 

ing in the affirmative, a replied—*l Shanatt won will be able to resist though ber soll ts’ om 
take you into the city, as none but those who are; snare you; Christ will deliver you from his snare 
pure can go into it; but I will take you upon the{ and carry you safely to the New Jerusalem, there 
wal]s, and show you from them the glory and‘to be forever happy with him.” 

beauty of the place.” And before I was aware; Thus saying, she left me, and terrified with the 
ha aes p acghont oe oF Noe ogee ‘ a of the pit of darkness, I awoke from 

; midst? my dream. 
of the city, seated upon a throne of highly polish- 
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THE OVERSHOT-WHEEL. 





BY MRS H. M. TRACY. 





‘‘Sucu a genius as Adino’s ought certainly to ; You know he is only nineteen now, and with such 


be encouraged,” said Mrs. Smith. ‘a genius at his age, what will he not accomplish 
“ Perhaps so,” replied her quiet spouse. in a few years?” 
‘* Well, continued the matron, “I think we } ‘True, true,” responded Maria, thoughtfully, 
ought to favor his plan of building a saw-mill. It as she took up a stitch in her knitting. ‘ Well, 


would doubtless surpass any thing of the kind in} ) brother, when you are worth a hundred thousand 
the whole country. Such an overshot wheel as’ or two, I suppose you will send Lucy and me to 
he has planned, displays an extraordinary genius, ’ school in New England. Say, will you not?” 

especially as he has never seen a mill-wright} Adino smiled as he repeated—‘: A hundred 
work a day in his life. I don’t doubt he’ll be) thousand or two.” ‘* Well, that wil! be better 
able to get a patent-right for it, and make a vast‘ than nothing; but let me tell you I have not yet 


fortune.” ; revealed all my projects.” 
‘‘ Perhaps so,”? was the only response, so ‘Mrs. “Ah! I thought as much,” rejoined his mother. 
Smith continued— ) ¢ And that’s what makes you pore over that 


‘*For my part, I don’t believe in having the old philosophy every evening and every rainy 
boy crushed and crippled for want of a little cash | day, is it?” inquired Maria. 
to help him along. I think we had better sell} As Mrs. Smith had suggested, the north lot was 
Stewart the north lot; you know he wants it, and } sold, and early in the spring Adino prepared to 
will not mind payinga g good price. Adino can then } ‘build the saw-mill. He had never received a 
go on and build the saw-mill independently, and } day’ s instruction from a competent mechanic, yet 
without doubt it will pay double the cost the first} he and his mother believed that he had sufficient 
year. Then we shall soon want to build a house, } genius to carry out his plans successfully without 
and the lumber would be of more use to us than’ any such aid, and his father, as usual, only said 
the land.” } 6 perhaps so. ” 

‘‘Perhaps so,’ responded Mr. Smith, as he{ All the work that could be performed at home 
gently rapped his pipe on the andiron to clear it} was accomplished, (Mrs. Smith having allowed 
of the ashes. him to use the best room in their ‘double log- 

When the quiet farmer had that night retired to house for a work-shop,) and then a little hut was 
bed at eight o’clock, as was his invariable cus-} built near the mill site, and his mother went 
tom, and the younger ‘members of the family were | ‘down to cook the board for the necessary hands 
quietly disposed of, the enthusiastic mother com-} while they completed the mill. 
municated to her eldest son the result of her con-)} The location was in a thick wood, two or 
versation with his father. three miles from any settlement, and it was ap- 

‘«‘T think we shall succeed,” she warmly pur-{ proached with the utmost difficulty by any except 
sued, ‘‘ for your father did not raise a single ob- j Reseedetoen, yet their sanguine hopes made every 
jection. I think I fully convinced him that it} thi: z easy and consistent. 
would be a grand project, and—” Notwithstanding the prognostications of some 

‘‘ That it undoubtedly would,” interrupted her} unhopeful neighbors, the mill was erected in due 
hopeful son. ‘ There is no calculating the od} time and prepared to go into operation. But. 
vantage it will be to us; and, besides, it will be? alas for the sorrows of untaught genius! The first 
conferring a lasting good upon the community. ‘ trial proved the work to be sadly disproportioned 
The streams here are so small and fluctuating, } to the requisite strength. A log was placed on 
that the construction of mills upon such a princi-{ the carriage, and the revolutions of the ponderous 
ple that there will be but little power required, } over-shot ‘wheel set the saw into a brisk play 
will be a lasting blessing to the country.”’ > The slight frame quivered like an aspen, and he- 

“That ’s like my noble boy,”’ exclaimed his fore half the length of the log was sawed the mill 
mother, as a tear of mingled emotions trembled } was sadly ‘out of repair.’ 
in hereye. “I always knew that you were born } This might have been speedily remedied but 
to a fertune. When you were only a little fellow } for the discovery of other important difficulties. 
not more than knee-high, I saw that you had no) There was little chance for raising a mill-pond, a 
common genius, and I “always told your father so. } matter absolutely essential on so fluctuating a 
I know we are well enough off now, far better ( stream, since even the over-shot wheel would not 
than any of our neighbors, but our situation is | revolve without a small head. of water. Another 
nothing compared with what it will be when you} matter, too, had been overlooked in their zeal to 
get a patent for your invention.” prove the value of the invention. The mill was 

‘¢ But are you sure father will sell the north lot, } $0 nearly inaccessible, owing to the precipitous 
mother? You krow he always designed that asa? banks on either side of it, that it would cost more 
farm for Homer ?”’ interposed the eldest daughter, } } than the value of the lumber to get it from the 
who was always privy to the schemes of Adino } mill after it had been sawed. 
and his mother. With no little mortification the mill was aban- 

‘‘ Fie on that, child! What will a lot of new) doned, and poor Mrs. Smith returned home to her 
land be to Homer, compared with what we shall quiet companion, to make the best possible apo- 
be able to do for him if we encourage Adino?‘ logy for the seeming failure of their ambitious 
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projects. Yet she was sure that the fault was not ‘members of the family became strongly impressed 
in the wonderful wheel. That was unracked, and} with the idea of his superior attainments. Of 
capable of propelling powerful machinery, as: course they were hardly surprised to hear him 
doubtless it would some day or other. Had the announce the discovery of a principle by which 
Smiths appreciated the true cause of their failure, ‘the steam-engine might be greatly improved. A 
they might have easily retrieved their errors, and , vast saving of fuel would result from a different 
Adino’s genius, which was really original, might; construction of the boilers, and this would cer- 
have figured to some purpose. \ tainly prove a most desirable improvement. 

Ten or fifteen years after the abandonment of; It was well that his discovery was announced 
the ill-fated saw-mill, an experienced mechanic ; just at this crisis, for the discussions upon the sub- 
_ erected one a few rods from the spot, and suc-\ ject of temperance had wrought the conviction in 
ceeded in securing all those advantages which ; the minds of the whole family that they were en- 
Adino’s want of practical skill led him so sig- {gaged in a bad business. Thenew projget, which 
nally to overlook. was no other than to carry out thet principle 

But the mechanical organs of the young genius? which Adino had announced, would as ¢ffectually 
had not yet been fully gratified. That overshot-) keep the overshot-wheel in motion,:and that 
wheel must yet revolve to some purpose. His‘ seemed entirely essential to the happiness of all 
teeming brain was pregnant with other Minervas, | concerned, so completely did they imbipe the in- 
ready upon occasion to step out in full panoply. : fatuation of the genius. 

On the side of a beautiful hill, not far from his’ The resolution was at once formed i convert 
father’s residence, opened one of the finest springs { the distillery into a foundry, and Adino was to 
that the country afforded, and a few rods down} realize a vast fortune from the patent which was 
the declivity nature had formed a large basin, ‘to secure to him the benefit of this vastgimprove- 
which acted as a reservoir for the crystal flood { ment in the steam-engine. $ 
that continually issued from the fountain. The} But the old log-cabin in which they had lived 
hill hid it from the observation of those who} ever since their removal to the state, had well- 
passed along the highway, so that it seemed to; nigh tumbled down over their heads, and the old 
Adino as though it had been formed on purpose to; gentleman for once insisted that they had better 


aid him in carrying out his bold designs. ‘ build a house before they commenced an engine. 
Now it was before the days of ‘total absti-) Adino was too dutiful to oppose his father, 


nence,’’ and men were by no means scrupulous {though for himself he would have preferred living 
about amassing fortunes by distilling. in a hollow-tree to postponing his favorite scheme. 

‘‘Here,’? thought Adino, as he contemplated; Accordingly they prepared to build a homse. But 
the advantages which the spring so temptingly}even here Adino’s genius must be suffered to take 
held out, ‘here is precisely the spot for a distil- {the lead and dictate something of the style which 
lery. That overshot-wheel will carry all the; his future greatness would demand. ‘The build- 
machinery, and I can be making a handsome? ing was perfectly unique in its design, and so 
profit while I am maturing my future schemes.” } large that it would in all probability exceed any 

To design, was to at least attempt the execu- § thing that would ever be built in the geighbor- 
tion. His father was so passive, and his mother; hood. But as they did not like to expend in 
so enthusiastic, that he was sure of all needful co-; finishing it the means that might be better em- 
operation. ployed for the present in maturing and carrying 

In a short period the overshot-wheel was taken} out Adino’s invention, they contented themselves 
from the unlucky mill, and with much labor trans-$ with enclosing it and building the chimneys, be- 
ported to the hill side, where it was soon set in} side laying the floors and putting up a few rough 
operation to propel the needful apparatus for dis-; partitions, and concluded to wait till Adino 
tilling. The establishment was by no means) should have secured his patent, before they com- 
extensive, neither was it conducted with the ut-§ pleted it according to the design. 
most skill; yet it comforted the heart of the young} Being now at liberty to prosecute his favorite 
genius to know that it was not an utter failure,{scheme, Adino soon converted the old distillery 
and his mother, dear soul, felt confident that it? into a foundry, and commenced his model for an 
must lead to great results. In the midst of its}improved engine. His two younger brothers 
successful operation she was taken away, but her; were now grown to manhood, and had they de- 
last expression for her favorite son was that of} voted themselves to the cultivation of the farm 
hope that he would speedily reach his high des-} under their father’s direction, and suffered Adino 
tiny. Maria succeeded her in her devotion to‘ and the overshot-wheel to revolve at pleasure, all 
the great object of bringing out Adino’s genius,} would have been well. But unluckily they must 
and proved herself no less enthusiastic and perse-} all be geniuses, and share in the benefits and 
vering. honors. 

For some time the distillery and the. farm oc-) Every thing on the premises was sadly ne- 
cupied most of the attention of the Smiths; but} glected, and even when they pretended to labor 
occasionally Adino went to the lake, which was} on the farm, any suggestion in regard to the en- 
about twenty miles from their residence, and took? gine would lead them to leave the team in the 
a short trip on board a steamboat. On such oc-{ midst of the furrow, or to drop the hoe in the 
casions he exhibited such strange interest in re-{ middle of a row, and repair to the foundry. The 
gard to the construction of the engine, and asked‘ best hours of the morning were often spent by 
so many, and such singular questions of the fire-} them in consultation about their business, and one 
men and engineers, that they used to think him? after another would seat himself on a log near the 
partially demented. ) kitchen door, where they deliberated till nine or 

His evenings at home were often spent in > ten o’clock, whether they had better spend the 
studying those parts of philosophy which treat of} day on the farm or in the foundry. The old man 
the laws of mechanics, and it was by no means? was rarely impatient, though he could not forbear 








strange that in their retired situation the younger ; occasionally singing out to the ‘‘ hired man’’ who 
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often stood anxiously awaiting directions—“ Sit }and render all future adventures of the kind en- 
down on a log like your employers; always do as }tirely out of the question. In order to carry out 
they do.’’ As he was too lame to work on the} this new suggestion, they persuaded their father 
farm, patience became entirely essential to his } to sell the farm, and they removed to a little 
happiness. cabin near the spring. Here they matured their 

The girls toiled early and late, and denied} plan for the engine which they confidently ima- 
themselves every luxury that they might assist} gined was to make their fortune. 
their brothers, but their efforts availed little to-} This was about the period of general inflation, 
ward turning the tide of ruin that now seemed} when bubbles were floating in every direction, 
rapidly setting against them, in consequence of) and paper cities were springing up {rom every 
the neglected state of their once fruitful farm. § fen and marsh along our western waters. 

Shortly after Adino commenced the engine, he{ Near the lake, some genius of speculation had 
had the mortification of seeing the beautiful girl } laid out one of those splendid cities, on the marshy 
whom he had loved most devotedly from child-} margin of a bayou, and here would be a chance 
hood, married to a dashing beau who had recently } for a fortune with a steam-engine, aside from the 
arrived from the East with a few thousands of) patent. A lot in the aforesaid paper city, signifi- 
cash. For once he bitterly regretted his exuber- cantly called a ‘‘ water lot,’ was purchased, in 
ance of genius, for he had good reason to believe {order to erect a steam saw-mill, to be propelled 
that without it, he should, ere this, have been } by the forthcoming engine. 
happy in the possession of her heart and hand,j Their desire to realize the benefits so confi- 
and their wants would have been amply supplied {dently anticipated, led them to lanch out in their 
by diligently improving the competency which; plan of operation. They hired a more convenient 
his father would have been able to bestow on him, } foundry in a neighboring town, and secured the 
but for the luckless suggestion of that overshot- assistance of a few hands in order to expedite the 
wheel. Yet he could not blame her, for though; work; but they had not even yet learned that it 
his actions had long evinced his partiality, he had ; would be an immense saving to hire a first-rate 
never trusted his tongue with the secret. He had } founder, and suffer him to take the lead in carry- 


thought himself sure of her regard, and chose to ing out their designs. Adino was considered too 
defer a declaration till the period when the; 


great a genius to need such assistance, and none 
triumph of his genius should enable him to make 


but under workmen would submit to his dic- 
her mistress of untold thousands. The shock for 


tation. 

a time dispelled his golden fancies, and hisdreams} While they were thus engaged, the old gentle- 
were sadly disturbed with pictures from the pat- ‘man remained alone in the cabin by the spring. 
tern of Tantalus. I cannot say that he made any § He cooked his own food, and washed and ironed 
mistakes in his model on that account, but his}his own clothes, so that the girls might assist 
labors for some time lost much of their conse-}their brothers by keeping a boarding-house for 
quence. Yet in the end his cogitations took quite;them and their workmen. They could neither 
a philosophic turn, and he concluded that his dis-‘ persuade him to accompany them, nor to let one 
appointment was a sort of Providential interposi-}of them remain with him, though they secretly 
tion, designed to free him from every other pur- } secured the attention of a kind neighbor during 
pose, so that his whole soul might be devoted to} their absence, and some one of them often rode 
the work. } home to inquire after him and see that his wants 

The model was at length completed, and the; were all supplied, They tried hard to get him 
boys set about casting the engine. Days were } to let them hire his washing and baking done, but 
often wasted in experiments to ascertain the most he good-naturedly refused, declaring that he could 
simple parts of the process of founding, and work } do them better than any woman in town. 
which experienced hands would have performed} It was while he was thus living alone that I one 
in a month, cost them the labor of a year, all be- } day took a stroll, and hardly witting of my course, 
cause they were determined to effect their object } soon found myself near the spring. I could not 
by their own unaided genius. resist the temptation to give him a call, so I ap- 

The farm was suffered to run to waste, the out-{ proached the door. It was a warm sunny day, 
buildings grew dilapidated from neglect, their re- 3and he sat in his old arm-chair, leaning his head 
sources daily failed, and they contracted every ?on a crooked cane which he grasped in both 
expense to the last degree, so that they became a bands; his long white hair was streaming over 
proverb among their neighbors for abstemious-‘$his forehead, occasionally lifted by the gentle 
ness in every department of living. Little by { breeze, and his bright dark eyes were half-closed, 
little they had disposed of their land, till nothing } though he was evidently enjoying the prospect of 
remained but the home farm and the spring lot. the beautiful little basin of water, skirted with 

After seven years of unwearying study and} bright green rushes and flags, and perhaps listen- 
toil, the engine was completed. A kindred} ing to the wild warbling of a bird from a thorn- 
genius had agreed to purchase it, as he was about} bush on the opposite bank. 
starting some tmproved machinery. It was ac-}  [ shall not soon forget that gentle, soul-subdued 
cordingly set up and trial made. The result ) countenance, looking as though all earthly hopes 








proved much in favor of the genius, but little for} and passions had forever fled, and the spirit was 
the skill of the founders. holding uninterrupted communion with the pure 
It was so disproportioned in strength that it) and stainless inhabitants of another world. 

was almost impossible to keep it in repair, yet} The murmur of the little streamlet that issued 
the trials they were able to make confirmed } from the spring prevented his hearing the approach 
Adino in the belief that he had made an import-?of my light footsteps till I stood before him and 
ant improvement. He would have immediately } proffered my hand. He grasped it with an ani- 
set out for Washington to secure a patent, but un-) mated expression, and fervently welcomed me to 
luckily his genius suggested some further im- ‘his hermitage. 

provement, in order to quite perfect the engine,} I sat down on a rude seat near him, and in- 
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quired after his own health and happiness, and? as I looked upon it, I could hardly refrain from 
that of his children. uttering a malediction against genius, which had 
For himself, he said, he was well and happy.) thus brought a once prosperous family from com- 
Oh, how happy! He had no care—the world was; parative affluence to the very verge of ruin. 
nothing to him—his daily bread was all he could; But I restrained the impulse, for I remembered 
enjoy, and, he continued, “ What more do I}that many an unlucky wight who had not suffi- 
want?” His children, too, were well and happy, cient skill to render his inventions successful, 
—they were doing as they pleased, and it mat- § had acted the part of the jackall to the lion; 
tered little whether they succeeded or not; the) some stronger genius had seized his design, and 
real wants of life were few, and if they used up} millions had been benefitted, notwithstanding the 
the avails of his industry and economy they might } unpromising result to the first suggester. 
go to work as he had hon and from beginning) YetI could not refrain from looking with an 
with nothing, acquire a competency by their own) unkind eye upon the overshot-wheel. But for 
exertions, for they were not unused to toil. He? you, thought I, such generous hearts as they pos- 
was glad, however, that none of them had fami-\sess would never have been so near the vortex of 
lies to be implicated in their failure should they} ruin. They would have toiled humbly, and 
prove unsuccessful. } without that fatal ambition by which they are 
After all, it mattered little whether man’s la-) likely to be crushed, and sorrow and disappoint- 
bors succeeded or not, they all ended in vanity— } ment would have hardly been tasted. Could it 
a narrow resting-place in the earth was all that) have restored them to what they were before its 
the worn out body would claim, and that repose} design, I doubt whether I should not have been 
would be as sweet to the poorastotherich. The)\strongly tempted to play the part of an incen- 
spirit of the poor man was even more likely to be diary and set fire to it, cherished as it was by 
rich toward God than the wealthy, and all that‘ them as a sort of * philosopher’s stone,”’ that was 
was really essential in life was a pure heart, sub-)to turn all their possessions into gold. Still 


dued to the will of the Heavenly Father. | they imagined it was to lead to the grandest re- 
Such was the substance of the old gentleman’s) sults, and their actions were all dictated by that 
conversation. ’ conviction. 


I could not avoid admiring the meek, subdued} Early and late they labored; nothing diverted 
spirit of the old man, though I could hardly agree’ them from their purpose until the engine was com- 
with him in regard to the insignificancy of human) pleted, and a mill erected on the bayou. With 
labor. I felt that a high and holy mission was’ palpitating hearts they watched its operation, and 
intended for each human being, and that we were | they had almost began to exult in their success, 
bound to leave traces of blessing along our path-} when the machinery gave way. Attempts to re- 
way. Like the course of some hidden fountain, ; pair it only called out some new weakness in the 
our way should at least be traced by the green- ) structure, and after long continued efforts to ren- 
ness of the valley through which it meandered. (der it available, all abandoned it but Adino. He 

But I imagined it would avail little to interrupt) finished a rude apartment in the building, and set 
his, placid musings with my own advanced ideas) up a regular bachelor’s life, and continued for 
of responsibility, so I only inquired what service ‘many months to labor with unfailing hope, though 
I could render him in his household affairs, and | I believe he was never able to finish sawing the 
obtained leave to make his bed and sweep out the ) first log. Indeed, I do not know that he ever 
room. | abandoned it as hopeless, but he probably thought 

When this was done I took my leave of him, ‘his genius demanded a wider sphere. The last 
and wandered about for some time among the ro-) intelligence I had of him he had started to go 
mantic scenes of the little valley. I did not fail ‘down the Mississippi, intending to try his hand at 
to visit the old foundry, and I confess | looked’ improving the engines on the ‘‘ Father of Wa- 
upon the ‘‘overshot-wheel’’ with feelings of some , ters.” 
surprise, though its history had been long fa-) The younger boys were toiling with an earnest 
miliar. It was truly a wonderful piece of mecha- ' humility, seeking to so far retrieve their condi- 
nism for a mere boy unaided by the experience | tion that their father should not suffer in his old 
of a mechanic. By its agency the little rill of) age from his passive acquiescence in their ambi- 
water, issuing from a single fountain, had been | tious schemes. 
made to propel machinery that might have led to) Maria, now canonically enrolled as an old 
great results but for the want of skill in carrying | maid, had entered one of our ‘* manual labor semi- 
out designs which were in themelves truly philo- ) naries,”” and hoped to graduate before she should 
sophic. (be forty years old; and Lucy, dear kind girl, 

There was an air of ruin and desolation about was quietly keeping house for her good old 
the place that strangely oppressed my spirits, and ’ father. 
seemed almost prophetic of the fate that awaited) The steam saw-mill still stands on the suburbs 
their cherished schemes. From a window of the? of the paper city, unless it has been carried away 
forge I had a glimpse of their old home, which by recent floods. 
the wealthy and industrious proprietor had al-? Ah, well! there is no telling what may yet re- 
ready redeemed from its ruinous condition; and’ sult from the revolutions of that overshot-wheel. 
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THE REFUGE. 


Tue miserable fly naturally to Him whose ean ee pruportion do they often retreat from God; but 
are ever open to receive the sorrowful; but sad it} not the really well-directed heart—that will incline 
is, though true, that as men become prosperous, so? to Him the more it receives at his hand. 
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THE GARDEN-GATE. 


BY EMILY HERRMAN. 


* and this my fire, whose dim unequal light 
Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange.” 


Passep the storm and rattling hail-stones 
With the angry thunder cloud ; 

Slow the round full moon is marching 
O’er the forest’s murky shroud. 


Still I tread the narrow pathway, 
Guarded by the white-washed pale ; 
Clear along the dusky evening 
Stars re-light our quiet vale. 


Through yon little window gleaming, 
Glimmering on the garden-gate, 
Watch I now the red light streaming 
From the kitchen’s blazing grate. 


Plays it witi fantastic shadows 
"Mong dry stalks and withered leaves, 
Crushed and scattered round the trellis, 
Mounting to the drooping eaves. 


Well I love to watch it dancing 
Gayly thus across the bay, 

Many fancies gild its glancing 
Underneath the twinkling stars. 


Many forms of memory’s moulding, 
Lightly tread the curling leaves ; 

Gray old man with white hairs flowing 
See you now yon gate receives. 


And he turns and slowly beckons 
Underneath the orchard-tree, 

Tells of patriots, great and glorious, 
And the strife that made us free. 


Points to limbs all wan and shrunken, 
Shattered in the deadly fray; 
Proudly says how fled the foemen 
On the grand victorious day. 


Bare the orchard-boughs, and snow-wreaths 
in deep hollows scattered are ; 

On his cheek a tear-drop glistens 
Upward to the evening-star. 


Faith, and Hope, and Love, and Memory, 
Forced it from its gushing cell, 

And I stop to listen gladly 
To the tale he loves to teil, 


Mrs. SouTHEY. 


How grim Hessians rude, assailed him; 
How his chieftain drove them back, 

How from want and sin he saved him, 
In life’s after thorny track. 


Passes he, the pilgrim hoary, 
Onward to yon sombre hut, 

Once again the fire-light glimmers, 
And the garden-gate is shut. 


Stars shine down on summer-roses. 
Where the dews give back their light, 

And I see the blue-eyed children 
Smiling at the pleasant sight, 


Sitting on the low piazza 
Where the flowery tendrils twine, 
Standing on the cool stone-pavement 
Underneath the broad-leaved vine. 
Sweetly toned, their childish voices 
Tell of joyous holyday, 
And their rows of flower-beds planted 
Just within the old gateway. 


Plants brought from the dim green forest, 
Fair in fragrance, form and hue, 

Found in bloom, in bloom transplanted 
As such gardeners often do. 


Forth sweet children, with the pilgrim, 
Onward to the mound-like but ; 

Fainter now the fire-light glimmers, 
And the garden-gate is shut. 


Then again long leaves are drooping 
O’er the carved and pillowed arch, 

And a phantom group’s advancing 
Noiseless in its stately march. 


Spring among the walks is wer ding 
With her fairy gifts and flowers, 
Tints of rose and pearl are blending, 
Spite a cloud that darkly lowers. 


And a hale young bridegroom leads her 
Whom he loves, among the trees, 

Bend they o’er the clear spring-water 
Rippling softly in the breeze, 
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Pass they by the grottoed fountain, 
Where cool shadows ever play, 

Where green shrubs are stoutly climbing, 
Sweet-briar, cedar, rose and bay. 


Dainty hands are in the garden 
Raking in the tiny seed ; 

Pattering feet—see, one is shoeless— 
Print the mould with childish heed. 


Summer hears the breathless sickle 
Rushing through the sounding corn, 

And she hides her shining tresses 
Where the chill night-winds are born. 


Brightly now the vines are blooming 
Underneath the genial sun, 

Tangled weeds cling round the borders, 
Dainty hands their work have done. 


Chilly dews at night are falling 
On the cot’s low threshold-stone, 

Owls hoot loud in early evening, 
And the little feet are gone! 
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Autumn in her dreamy langour 
Slowly spreads, beyond my reach, 

On yon boughs above the gateway, 
Apple-wreaths and luscious peach. 


Brighter is the glow of fever 
On a ruddier cheek within ; 

Wild, fantastic visions haunt him— 
Crossed white hands, so small and thin! 


By his side, and from a coffin, 
Upward gleams his baby’s smile, 

Then again, among the angels, 
Clasps he her dear form the while. 


Silent winter spreads the snow-drift 
On the plain and on the hill, 

And the sweet-briars tearful branches 
Sadly beat against the sill; 


Now we see our hearth-fire kindle 
In this desolated grate, 

And I| watch its fitful glimmer 
On the old white garden-gate. 
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THE PRACTICAL LESSON. 


“ ZEPHYR! sweet zephyr, I soon must die!” 

Said a crimsoning leaf as its veins grew dry, 

“In my hour of doom wilt thou bear me to lie 
In a spot of my own fond choosing ? 

To some that are withering now with me, 

But another year will arise to see; 

Though dead and mouldering, I would be 
Humbly a lesson diffusing. 


“From the day of my birth, the. summer through, 
Beneath me a tuft of flowerets grew, 
That taunted me still with my homely hue, 

And my breath no fragrance yielding ; 
With my form for its lack of delicate grace, 
Fit only with those of the rest of my race, 
Each other to be, in our far off place, 

From the eye of the passer shielding. 


“ Back to their bulbs their life has gone 

To be moulded anew against spring comes on; 

Now, when we leaves are stript and strown, 
Their scorn I would fain repay, 

3y spreading myself o’er their hiding spot, 

That the blighting frost may touch them not, 

And when their wonderful change is wrought, 
They may see who their shelter lay. 


“ And thus their unthinking pride I would warn, 
That nothing within or on earth is born, 
The mark of its fellow being’s scorn; 

Since Nature, our mighty mother, 
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Bestows upon each a peculiar dower, 

Sweetness or bloom, or protecting power, 

That down from the tree, to the leaf and flower, 
It may serve or delight the other.” 


It died, and the zephyr obeyed its will, 
And chaunted its dirge to the chime of the rill; 
Then away he flew over valley and hill, 
The famine of winter dreading ; 
And feasted on southern scents, and when, 
To burst the buds, spring came again, 
His wings were felt in his favorite glen, 
As blithely as ever spreading. 


He thought of the leaf, and searched around, 
And its skeleton form, at last, he found, 
Half-buried among the cold damp ground, 
And over its lonely bed, 
Some flowers that never a thought of it took, 
Their gaudy petals to tempt him shook, 
With many a saucy word and look, 
To the leaves of the bough o’erhead. 


“A lesson of nice design!” laughed he, 
As he fluttered away from tree to tree; 
“ And a pity that it should wasted be, 

Like many I still am preaching 
Wherever I go, to the high and the low, 
With every breath, wise leaf, that 1 blow— 
On things too dull, or too vain to know, 

That they could have need of teaching!” 
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TRIFLE NOT WITH WOMAN’S LOVE. 





BY T. B. 


MINER. 





TueERe is, perhaps, no greater wrong that can} 
be committed in this world, than to trifle with ‘ 
woman’s affections. When that pure and holy } 
fountain of love, the heart of woman, is moved in 


beauty of form—that beauty of features, that 
often leads man captive, when the soul is void of 
sensibility. 

When Theodore was introduced to her she had 


tenderness, and its chords vibrate with a pure? never had the seal broken from her heart, where 
ethereal passion, disappointment in her fond lie securely locked those fountains of virgin love 
hopes casts a mildew and blight upon the enjoy-$ that sooner or later meander through the soul, fill- 


ments of life, and many a rose, just blooming in 
maturity, silently and quietly fades away—vic- 
tims of man’s perfidy. 

Few, indeed, are the young men, in their giddy 
and thoughtless whirl through life, who give this : 
subject a proper thought. Man, in his multifa-: 
rious duties, as one object after another passes ; 
swiftly before him, can soon dispel an attachment 
or sentiment of affection toward the softer sex 
when disappointment crosses his path, for he has 
the world before him—the past is but a dream, 
and the heart that was broken but yesterday, for- 
gets its sorrows to-day in the contemplation and | 
admiration of some new object of love. He bids‘ 
an eternal adieu to her for whom he would but a « 
few hours before have rushed through an ocean of ; 
flame to obtain even one kind look—nor, in his: 
future career, turns a solitary thought in sadness , 
toward her! , 

Not so with woman. When the chords of her: 
heart are once fully severed—they are severed for- ‘ 
ever! That powerful elixir, beauty, that can ‘ 
heal the broken heart of man in a trice though < 
rent ina thousand fragments, is no antidote for < 
the pains and throbs of her lacerated bosom. The ; 
world to her is but an empty void, and she often ‘ 
sighs to pass hence to that world, where ‘the; 
wicked cease from troubling and where the weary « 
are at rest.”’ ¢ 

A melancholy illustration of the effects of tri-} 
fling with woman’s affections, occurred some few } 
years ago in the beautiful village of R , a few: 
miles from New York, on the banks of the East: 
River, near Hurl-gate. 

A young man by the name of Theodore 
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ing it with a fire that death alone can quench. 
All the accomplishments that woman can possess 
were centered in her. Happy, indeed, might 
Theodore have been, had he won Amanda’s 
affections to adore and cherish—to call her his 
own; but such was not to be her lot. 

Theodore was not without rare accomplish- 
Young, handsome, agreeable, and 
witty, to which was added a high station in so- 


ciety and reputed wealth, were considerations not 
‘to be lightly passed over; and then, surh music 
as flowed from his flute, as he sat by the side of 
the river, beneath the umbrageous foliage of aged 


oaks with Amanda by his side! Hard must have 
been the female heart that would not have 
melted under its inspirations. The attentions that 
Theodore paid to Amanda were such as to lead 
her to believe that his ulterior object was mar- 
riage; while Ae had no other object than an un- 
meaning flirtation. Indeed, he admired Amanda, 
and was.constant in those marks of attention to- 
ward her that pave the way to winning the heart 
of woman; yet his heart was in entirely another 
direction. A sordid interest for gold had already 
caused him to lay his claims, as suitor, before a 
rich heiress, who had nothing on earth to recom- 
mend her but her wealth, and she had given 
him encouragement. She was on a visit to a dis- 
tant relative, to be absent two or three months, 
when Amanda was thrown in Theodore’s way. 
It was not long after Theodore became ac- 
quainted with Amanda before he found that he 
had’ made a deep impression on her heart, and he 
felt self-condemned for having given her reason 
to think that he ever intended his acts to be con- 


the junior partner of a wealthy mercantile house ‘ strued otherwise than those of friendship merely ; 


of New York, was passing a few months of the 
heat of summer in said village, where he could 


‘yet being void of those true sentiments of honor 
- that should ever regulate a man’s conduct under 


have daily and easy access to his business. While‘ such circumstances, he continued to pursue the 
sojourning there, he became acquainted with a,same course toward her, knowing that the time 
young lady by the name of Amanda -( must soon come when he should be compelled to 
Amanda was a person of mild and gentle tempe- ; inform her that his heart belonged to another. In 
rament—with a soft blue-eye, the index of a soul ; the meantime Amanda had looked on Theodore in 
as pure and spotless as the driven snow. Her‘ the light of a true lover, as from his acts she was 
breast was ever as tranquil as the peaceful and, bound to do; and so captivating was he in his 
placid waters of an unruffled lake, spread out be-: general demeanor, that she soon found that her 
fore us as a grand enchanting mirror. Like the, heart had been taken by storm. In this she was 
white unsullied sheet, her heart had never re-‘not to blame, for Theodore was apparently one 
ceived an impression, but was exposed, as a tar-, that could not fail to make a woman happy. It 
get for Cupid’s arrows, the first impress of which ; could not be said that he had any radical faults; 
no human power could erase. She knewno guile: yet the modern principle that wealth goes before 
—the impress of purity was stamped upon her; merit, had upset his cranium, and though Amanda 
brow, and it was impossible to behold her with- ‘ was beautiful as an houri, and as pure as an angel, 
out loving her. Nor did she lack beauty—that yet because of her Jack of riches that “take 
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wings and fly away,”’ he could not think of mak- } throwing herself on Theodore’s bosom, she wept 
ing her his wife. Oh, mistaken human nature! 'as despair weepeth. 
How long before the true riches of woman will} ‘‘Oh, Amanda!” said Theodore, ‘‘ can you for- 
command a proper regard? How long before the{give me? My heart belongs to another!” This 
painted features of ugliness, in gaudy attire,{ was enough—the die was cast, and Amanda’s 
backed by gold, shall stand back for modest unpre- heart broken! 
tending worth, whose wealth lies in the heart alone? The next morning Amanda’s place at the break- 
Amanda and Theodore sat upon the banks of } fast-table was vacant. ‘he shock of the events 
the majestic East River, beneath the shade of the { of the evening before had produced a violent fever 
gorgeously dressed grove, whose branches of wav- in her frail frame, and her reason had departed. 
ing green gently fanned the still waters below. {The physician was called in, and administered the 
The sun had just descended below the crest of § usual remedies without any beneficial effect. The 
distant highlands, and his rays were still linger- {name of Theodore was constantly on her lips, and 
ing among the branches of the taller surrounding {the scenes that had passed between them, were 
trees, as if unwilling to leave the companionship $ ever the theme of her bewildered mind. Often 
of one so pure as Amanda, whom at that moment a her attendants seize her upon the point of 
sent forth, across the waters, the notes of her rushing out of doors in all the wildness of a raving 
rich-swelling and melodious voice, that hushed { maniac. 
the sound of every passing oar as by enchantment.{ On the third night of her illness a solitary boat- 
When she had finished, Theodore gently pressed }man was propelling his little bark, by the light 
her to his bosom, and upon her fair brow im-‘of the moon, along the curving and jutting shore, 
pressed a kiss, that sent a thrill of joy to her soul ; to avoid the strong opposing current of the chan- 
for she imagined that it was the seal of reciprocal {nel of the river, when a sudden splash in the 
affection. She loved as woman never loved be-{ water opposite to a projecting rock, attracted his 
fore, and although Theodore had never: spoken jattention. In the circling eddy, he thought that 
directly of his attachment for her, and of his de- {he saw something rise above the water, like the 
sire to obtain her hand in marriage, yet his fond (arm of a female, and having quickly rowed to the 
look—his words of tenderness—even his every }spot, he watched for its reappearance. A few 
act, led her to, suppose that his whole soul was } feet from him he again saw something rise to the 
wrapt in her happiness. Ah, delusive hope! ‘surface of the water, and bya quick and strong 
That very evening was fate revealed, and a heart { motion of one oar, he brought his boat directly 
broken that had dreamed of one constant stream {over the spot where he saw the object rise, but all 
of happiness to the day when death alone should $ was now still, and no object was visible; but just 
separate her from him whom she adored. But }as he was about to pull away and pursue his course, 
little of man’s baseness and deception had this‘a hand was raised from the water, alongside his 
pure and unsuspecting girl beheld. As her own {boat which he seized, and drew forth the almost 
heart was capable of no deception, so in her eyes ) lifeless form of a female! This was the body of 
was the world around her; and as Theodore § Amanda, who had silently left her bed while her 
pressed her to his bosom, and conversed on things {attendants slightly slept, and rushing to the river, 
that touch the chords of woman’s heart, she hesi- {from a projecting rock threw herself into the 
tated not to confide in him, till love in all its Seteehen, and just at the moment when the boatman 
primitive youthful ardor, usurped the place of} had saved her from a watery grave, several per- 
every gentler emotion. sons had arrived in search of her. Amanda was 
Theodore was silent and sad, as if something {resuscitated by using the proper remedies, and 
weighed heavily on his mind. Already the fast {after a few days her fever left her; but she was 
fading twilight warned him that what he had to) still bereft of reason. Weeks and months passed 
say, must be said quickly. The emotions of self- away, and Amanda was a raging maniac! Oh, 
condemnation crowded so fast upon him, for hav-}; what a lesson to thoughtless and unprincipled 
ing trifled with the affections of one so pure and young men, to trifle not with woman's love! TDi- 
lovely as Amanda, as to well-nigh cause an audi-{ rectly opposite to the spot where Theodore won 
ble sigh to escape his lips, while profuse drops of {and broke her heart, and where she strove to find 
sweat stood upon his brow. But the time had ‘that rest in the blue waters that was denied her on 
come. The next morning, long before syeseert been is a large, forbidding-looking stone-building, 
should rise, to hear the carol of the lark, he would? with heavy iron-gratings at the windows. This 
be on his way to the south, never perhaps, to see‘ is the Lunatic Asylum. In this building, within 
her again. its cheerless, cold, and damp walls, where the rays 
‘* Miss .” said Theodore, ‘‘I havea duty {of the sun seldom enter, Amanda now dwells! 
to perform, that I fear will be unpleasant to you. }? Although some ten years have since passed, her 
During the period of time that we have been ac- >) mind still dwells on the associations of her happi- 
quainted with each other, IT have seen much, very} ness in company with Theodore, and as she stands 
much to admire in you, and J do not know that I (at her grated-window, the sound of her voice may 
should do injustice to my feelings, if I were to} be distinctly heard across the river at this narrow 
say that I Jove you. I have beheld a tenderness? section, calling on Theodore, whom she ever ima- 
expressed and manifested on your part toward me, gines is on the opposite bank, and imploring him 
and from my own acts you have been led to sup-5to come to her rescue! 
pose that I sought your hand in marriage. Ihave{ Theodore was married to his “ heiress,’’ whose 
done you a great wrong—I plead guilty. We now } father soon failed in business, and who is now sup- 
part forever.” ‘ porting his family on a small salary. The firm of 
Amanda received these words as daggers thrust which Theodore was a partner failed also, and 
to her heart. “Oh, Theodore!” she exclaimed, { could pay but a trifling per centage, which so mor- 
“ean tt be that you do not loveme? Am I doom- tified him that he has also become a lunatic, and 
ed to this? Has this heart of mine been poured } he now occupies a cell directly opposite to that of 
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out in vain? Do my ears hear aright??? And} Amanda. Such isthe mutability of earthly things! 
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me quite well.” 
“If LT will! What could I refuse ?” 


“Nay, don’t be so positive,” said the first, as a. 


smile dimpled her countenance, “ but bend down 
your ear, dear Monique, and I will whisper it, for 
if any but you should hear, they would call me 
distracted.” 

The attendant bent her ear as desired, but 


though uttered in the most pleading tones, and se- ‘ 


6 


‘ opened. 


Monique soon returned, and Annette taking her 
arm, tripped lightly down the spacious staircase. 


. They soon found themselves in the street, and after 


threading many, entered one in which a noble 
edifice poured forth its rays of cheerful light, 
seeming, as it were, a beacon to invite the way- 
farer from paths of gloom and darkness to the 
service of that Being for whose worship it was 
Silently mixing with the throng who 
were pouring in, Annette and her attendant enter- 


a 





